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TOBY COMPETITIONS 


No. 199 ’Neath the Silvery . . . 

THE American Association for the 
Advancement of Science is worried about 
what planet we’ll turn to for love songs 
when the moon becomes just a rocket 
base. Write a love song around the planet 
of your choice, to any stated tune. Limit, 
15 lines. 

A prize of five guineas is offered for the 
winning entry, and one-guinea book tokens 
for each of the others printed. Address 
entries to Toby Competition No. 199, Punch , 
10 Bouverie Street, London, EC4, to arrive 
by first post Wednesday, December 29. 


Report on Competition No. 196 

( Expose ) 

Competitors were asked to devise ex- 
tracts, along the lines of the Penkovsky 
Papers, from the papers of spies oper- 
ating in Bechuanaland, Peru, Upper 
Volta, Cocos Island or Great Britain. 
South America proved the most popular, 
probably because it sounds a warm, 
exotic place to spy in, but all countries 
were allotted their crack agents who were 
given some imaginative and amusing 
stories to tell. The winner is Peter 
Gould. 

. , . only extant fragment from Com. 
N v : 

. . . removed my blindfold, I saw, in the 
torchlight, that my captors were two 
brown-toothed peasants who stank of the 
cocaine sold in Lima’s market-place. Incan 
carvings and obsidian axe-blades were 
strewn about. Suddenly there appeared 
under the lintel an unforgettable appari- 
tion— ~a beautiful Indian woman, sensual 
black eyes, her two firm pechos thrusting 
against her blouse. “Comrade,” she said, 
speaking perfect Russian, “what is it 
worth to your government to know how 
the statues arose on Easter Island?” That 
was it ! I followed her into a dim cubicle, 
dizzy with cocoa fumes, feeling fame near, 
and pleasure nearer. I saw hieroglyphic 
stelae, skins, maps; she closed the door, 
leaned towards me and, looking into my 
eyes, said . . . 

The runners-up were ; 

Two of the ostrich eggs contained water, 
but the third held a tiny map of Tsetse’s 
kraal. I left them in the desert at the ap- 
pointed water-hole and, on the way back, 
met the messenger. I gave the password: 
“Vlei.” He muttered something like “Be- 
yond the termites” and said his name was 
Butumli. I rode back troubled in mind. He 
seemed too self-confident for an African and 
soon my fears were strengthened. Van der 


Plonk reported he could not find the egg. 
He thought a well-meaning ostrich had 
buried it, but I knew it was on its way to 
Pekin or Moscow or even London. 

— D. HAWSON 


. . . happiest days of mine career. I had 
perfect Oxford accent and could switch to 
Yorkshire. 

If the tykes think they did not indulge in 
careless talk ask how that lone raider picked 
out the Majestic at Harrogate at lunch time 
on that particular day. 

In London; when they were searching 
bombed buildings I would stroll up, park 
brolly and bowler on any odd bit of debris 
and “muck in regardless.” I got the gen. 

And their humour! I was taking a lunch- 
time drink in Pontefract when the frogs 
croaked. The barmaid couldn’t contain her- 
self — “What do you think lad, Froggyland 
has packed in. We’re in the final now, and on 
our own muck heap. Sup up and I’ll buy 
you one.” 

England, to you I raise mine bock. 

— T. J. ASPLEY 

Deadline: Cocos Island 

The voyage from Nancowry was unevent- 
ful, my cover as a peripatetic Evangelist 
being as inscrutable as the Pentagon had 
predicted. 

Booked in at the Cocos Hilton as arranged, 
where Kava Dan (FBI, class of ’48) con- 
tacted me in his role as drunken beach- 
combing bum. His information electrified 
me. 

Just two weeks earlier, a commie herring- 
drifter, en route for Hawaii, had put into 
Port Chatterley. “Engine trouble” had been 
their excuse — but the captain was whistling 


the Fiftieth State! 

The pieces fell into place. 

I had uncovered the beginnings of a new 
Soviet plot, a commie -inspired Confederate 
Army w r as being equipped. Haw r aii was about 
to secede ! 

— J. B. BLACKLOCK 

I’d to meet Mr. N in the Plaza San 
Martin. To make him inconspicuous he’d 
be wearing a poncho, but I’d recognise him 
by a special shrug. 

I fingered my poisoned arrow wondering 
if he’d come. 

He did. Among all the passing shruggers 
he was the only one in a poncho. 

“Come with me,” he said. “The secret of 
the country’s wealth is in the islands.” I 
thought of the island where the political 
prisoners were once kept and wondered if he 
was double n-ing me. Should I use the 
blower? 

I didn’t. We went. 

The guano was a decaying trade. “The 
others” had won. They were catching the 
fish that fed the birds that made the guano. 

— R. FRASER 


Now it can be told — how moi, Aristide 
Mdingbat, arch-spy of the Haute-Volta, 
actuated throughout by the highest motives 
(five billion kow T rie- kopecks), convinced the 
forces of reaction I was working for them, 
when all the time I was really working for 
them; kidnapped kassava-king, Toussanit La 
Rochefoucauld Nokoko; stole the Juju 
Blueprint by short-circuiting the high- 
voltage se curity- crocs ; passed false infor- 
mation to Dahomey double-agent Zero Z6ro 
Sept in a packet of synthetic Senegalese 
senna-pods ; blackmailed half-caste agent- 
provocateur Fifi St. Fayrien into revealing 
vital statistics; and finally, after a show-trial 
in Ouagadougou, received from our revered 
Leader the Order of Mumbojumbo, Second 
Class, and a one-way canoe-ticket to Togo. 

— D. C. F. EDGINTON 



“No, you ask him about seat belts — that sort 
of thing sounds better, coming from a woman . . 
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Private Eye 





"Won't worry your father, darling. He has things on his mind.” 


Ij The small threatened child gazed up at 
:i ms blandjy, touchingly unaware of the 
lyrking dangers. 

“Well, I am sure that you do all that 
; you can. you'd have nothing to reproach 
yourself With.” He bent to put down his 
Cup, and folders slid from his brief-case. 
“Resistance to disease” I read, “Vegetable 
juice— — ” 

“Do vegetable juices build up 
immunity?” 

“I suppose so, but it would be the 
: same if he ate lashings of vegetables.” 

“With only eight teeth?” 

“Only , . . ? Oh, I see. No he wouldn’t 
get far with two pounds of carrots with 
those wopld he? But he could drink the 
! I juice in a couple of seconds. Half a 
minute, I think it says on the folder what 
Carrot jui|e is good for. I think it’s one 
of the musts.” - 

“Do you drink it ?” 

“No, but I’m beginning to think 1 
should. I*ye had so many colds and the 
other chaps in the outfit never seem to 
get them and they’re real juice drinkers. 

;i Celery juice too, and spinach, and 
4 } #ater-cress,” he said, with admiration, 
|‘*oh, they*re a tough looking lot.” 

He was certainly no advert for doing 
without it. 


“What does it say about spinach 
juice?” I asked, which is nc >v the reason 
why the dog daily leaves tlie kitchqn as 
though rocket-propelled as he scream of 
my health- and immunity giving vege- 
table juicer rends the air. 

I am glad I bought it; let me say quite 
clearly that I am glad that I bought it. 
What burns me up is the fact that my 
friend Isabel bought one toe-. 

“My,” she said, feeding treat mounds 
of vegetable into her n machine, “Ac 
certain y livened up the morning! I 
opened the door to him, my dear, and 
before you could say ‘krife’ he was 
making low, growling noise 5 and practi- 
cally pursuing me round the kitchen. 
There is a great life force ir the juiqe of 
vegetables,” she said, with a warm, and 
reminiscent satisfaction, “did you know ?” 

What I did know was that some 
company have a salesman whose know- 
ledge of feminine psychology is diabo- 
lical. Now, when salesmen call I , shout to 
them through the letter-box to go away. 
I’m no taking any chances on opening 
my door to reveal to them he image of 
the Great Earth Mother herself. Act 
thirty-five before lunch in perfect safety? 
Who was I kidding? Damnit, that lad 
called at half-past nine in the morning! 


* * * *** * ******* * * * **** ******* * ** ** 

by STELLA CORSO 

“Eyes are the giveaway ” — headline in the 
Observer 

B UT then, when were they ever any- 
thing else? These movable marbles, 
ever the concern of poets, the test of 
painters, the delight of physiognomists 
were always the enfants terribles of the 
face, the irrepressibles. 

The mouth, slit or letter-box, Kewpie or 
bee-stung could always with the help of 
brother chin be made to play a part. A 
versatile actor, it could arc in tenderness, 
curl in benevolence, firm in resolution and 
lie and lie and he. But the eyes, never. 

With our eyes we first make contact 
with other eyes, drawn as powerfully as 
the very young infant who selects this 
feature first from the overhanging dial 
that is his mother’s face. In eyes we seek 
reassurance or confirmation, match up 
the verdict that comes from the mouth, 
find repulsion or fascination, but are al- 
ways back on target, homing in on a word. 

For our part we endure eyes that bore 
like woodpeckers or importune like blue- 
bottles; eyes glazed with lies, hardened 
with suspicion, dulled by scepticism, 
radiant with emotion, limpid with inno- 
cence. We flash orbs on others, some- 
times ringing down the safety-curtain a 
split second too late and letting out shafts 
of truth. Those of us who have trouble 
dissembling our thoughts are forced to 
study our toecaps and get a reputation 
for shiftiness. Some find that the eyes say 
one thing and the maddening flush an- 
other. Only the practised liar up to now' 
was able to stare and stare and be a 
villain. Not any more, since the experi- 
ments of Professor Hess of the University 
of Chicago prove the pupil of the eye to 
be the most subtle giver away of truth. 
Pleasurable pictures, quite simply, cause 
the pupil to dilate and unpleasant ones 
cause it to contract. Shock pictures may 
cause dilation at first followed by con- 
traction. Pupils lying about pictures they 
were viewing were given the lie by their 
own pupils. 

If the social implications are amusing, 
the way of the transgressor may hereafter 
be quite markedly harder. Liars will have 
to live in their dark glasses. 
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OUR MAN IN MOSCOW 

A testament to the paradox of treason in the Cold War 

By John Le Carre 



THE PENKOVSKIY PAPERS. By Oleg Penkovskiy. 
Introduction and Commentary by Frank Gibney. 
Translated by Peter Deriabin. Illustrated. 
Doubleday. 411 pp. $5.95. 

Oleg Penkovskiy (he is spelled this 
way in the book), a Soviet artillery of- 
ficer, spied for the Americans and 
British from April, 1961, to August, 

1962. He was shot in the spring of 

1963, having stood trial with his British 
intermediary, Greville Wynne. Wynne 
was later exchanged for Gordon Lans- 
dale, leader of a Soviet spy ring, which 
testifies to his standing in the eyes of 
British Intelligence. That was just all 
we, the public, officially knew of the 
affair, except that everybody denied 
everything (though Penkovskiy and 
Wynne confessed) and eight British and 
American diplomats in Moscow were 
declared personae non gratae. 

Since then, rumor has taken charge. 
In the British press, it acquired an in- 
creasingly informed appearance, while 
Washington was alive with the unblush- 
ing handouts of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, whose public relations depart- 
ment must have been working feverishly 
since Thomas Ross and David Wise pub- 
lished The Invisible Government and 
Lee Kwan revealed in Singapore that a 
very ugly American had offered him $3 
million for his allegiance. 

The Papers , or Mr. Gibney’s edition 
of them, are ominously in line with what 
has already been leaked. We have been 
softened for the revelation: here it is. 
Penkovskiy was a master spy. He is to 
be rated as high as Fuchs, Nunn May 
and Blake. He was not a mere half-pay 
artillery officer, but a key man in the 
Soviet search for world-wide industrial, 
scientific and technological intelligence. 
As a war veteran, the son-in-law of a 
general and a member of the secret in- 
ner world of Soviet power, he was able 
to provide President Kennedy with de- 
tailed, up-to-date information on Soviet 
rocket strength and on Khrushchev’s 
strategic and political intentions. Pen- 
kovskiy, we are told, dealt the cards at 
Cuba and Berlin, and the West got the 
aces. (Did he warn us in advance of the 
Berlin Wall? No comment.) If that is 
so, he presumably also carries a fair 
responsibility for the downfall of 
Khrushchev. Penkovskiy provided a de- 
tailed breakdown of the Soviet spyweb, 
causing 300 Intelligence officers who 



their youth and to reproductions of 
Penkovskiy’s personal calling cards (try 
to fake them if you can), Mr. Gibney 
denies us even a page from the original 
manuscript. Mr. Deriabin, according to 
press reports, does a secret job at a 
secret address. Part of what you pay 
for this book will, Mr. Gibney tells 
us, be devoted to a special fund set up 
in Penkovskiy’s name to further the 
cause of genuine peace and friendship 
between the American and Russian 
peoples. There goes that nice Ameri- 
can boy, all smiles as the cameras flash: 
our first Penkovskiy scholar at Moscow 
University. 

The style of the writings is enormously 
varied: sometimes Penkovskiy drifts 
into pages of polemic against Khrush- 
chev and the Soviet leadership. Some- 
times he is staccato, like end clippings 
from a tape recording, and sometimes 
he gives us straight intelligence, need- 
lessly duplicating, presumably, what he 
was already giving his Western masters. 

And yet, for all that, I do accept that 
Penkovskiy said and thought the major 
part of what is contained in the Papers . 

They may be a handout ; the description j 

of their form and provenance may be 
deliberately misleading; but I am per- 
suaded by their content. 

Mr. Gibney, introducing the Papers, 
is in no doubt as to how we should 
regard his subject: “a single-minded 
revolutionary who gave his life in a 
lonely fight against a corrupt dictator- 
operated abroad under Soviet diplomatic be challenged. He makes no serious at- Mr. Gibney not only wants us 

cover to be summarily recalled to Mos- tempt to explain how the Papers came to . tbankful for Penkovskiy but to ad- 

cow. But Penkovskiy did something to us. They were translated by one Peter m,re him ‘ 

else, Mr. Gibney declares: he wrote to Deriabin, a defector and former Soviet Mr. Edward Crankshaw, in his fore- 

us. Intelligence officer upon whose experi- word * is considerably less committed. For 

Penkovskiy wrote to us. These ence Mr. Gibney has “drawn liberally.” him Pen kovskiy is that phenomenon of 

Papers, these jottings of a lonely spy, They should be read in a fairly thick Cold War treason: a lonely decider, a 

made in the secret hours of the night, Russian accent: “I saw how natural man ex P^ a ’ net ^ not by single-mindedness 

are, Mr. Gibney explains, the political and unaffected the people behaved...” bnt by paradox. In signal contrast to 
testament of a hero; they are addressed They were hidden in Penkpvskiy’s desk ^ r \ Gibney, Mr. Crankshaw writes, 

to us, Penkovskiy’s new friends. He and smuggled out of Russia almost at the “This Soviet Army Colonel was in some 

began writing them in the early part time of his arrest. It is a nice thought measure unbalanced,” adding “a man 

of 1961, at a time when he was trying that Soviet Counter-Intelligence, astute wbo w j d take ** ll P on himself to be- 

to make his first contacts with the enough to catch Penkovskiy, omitted to * ra 7 k * s government because he is 

West. The last entry was apparently look in his desk. Who knew of their uniquely convinced that he is right and 

made in August, 1962, when Penkovskiy existence anyway? His Western mas- are wron £ * s b y definition unbal- 

was already under surveillance. Pen- ters? His wife? And who, knowing of anCed ’ „ alt . h ? ugh h€ L ma >' al ®° be a 

kovskiy concealed the Papers, with Rus- thoi* martyr. After reading the Papers, I 

sian cunning, in his desk. 

A|ipr6!ileidyFion^e^lsfli2DGil/^ 1lS22 : 

rumors which preceded him, he cannot 


am Mr. Crankshaw’s man. If Penkovskiy 
photographs of Penkovskiy’s parents in by paradox. ( Continued on page 7) 
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tarian political parties . . . can be con- 
sidered properly bona fide political 
parties in a democracy . . /' 


Damned if you do, 
dead if you don’t 

By Hubert H. Humphrey 

DEMOCRACY’S DILEMMA: The Totstttar1*n Party In a Frae So- 
ciety. By Benjamin E. Upping tt. Ronald Press. 293 PP- $6.50. 

The place of a totalitarian party in a free society 
has taunted and troubled philosophers and students of 
politics alike. It is the thesis of this provocative and 
muscular tract, however, that not nearly enough of 
them have been sufficiently troubled and that in the 
riptide of political action this question has not shaken 
enough minds in the English and American commu- 
nity of scholars. 

The author of this book is one of my oldest friends. 
Dr. Lippincott was also my teacher a good many years 
ago at the University of Minnesota. And he has some 
flattering things to say aliout my early “anti-Commu- 
nism” based on my conviction that liberalism, my faith, 
is totally inconsistent with totalitarianism of any kind, 
the Right or the Left. It is not for these reasons alone, 
however, that I pay tribute to this critical study of 
democratic political theory. 

Dr. Lippincott’s point of view will he strongly 
challenged by many. The question he discusses is 
whether totalitarian political parties that aim to achieve 
their ends by force and violence can be considered 
properly bona fide political parties in a democracy with 
all of the protections thereby implied. In analyzing the 
contributions that have been made to this question by 
intellectuals, scholars and political leaders, he finds a 
‘'neglect of thought" with but few exceptions. 

To discover the writers who have actually dealt with 
the dilemma of the totalitarian party in a free society, 
Mr. Lippincott searcher! 1,000 books in the case of 
Great Britain, 5,000 for the United States. His con- 
clusion: “relatively little attention was given to the 
totalitarian dilemma confronting democracy in Britain 
and the United States between 1917 and 1952.” More- 
over, not only has this critical subject been neglected, 
but even where it has been discussed the approach 
has been elliptical and confused. In short, he says, 
it has failed to meet the issue head on. For whatever 
the reason — sincere hopes for defrosting the cold war 
in the late Forties or simply a perverseness in academe 
— it has not received the attention it deserved. 

For Professor Lippincott, the nub of the question 
is not a matter of compromising convictions of free 
speech or succumbing to the syndrome that suggests 
that an evil genie to destroy is lurking in the breast of 
every Marxist who resorts to rhetoric. It is rather a 
time for honest, dispassionate analysis of the twin 
dangers of a totalitarian party to a democratic society : 
the inability to tell at what precise moment the over- 
throw of democratic government can be consummated 
by violence — or the inability to determine when demo- 
cratic institutions can be captured without violence as 
in the tragic case of Czechoslovakia. 

The central thrust of Lippincott’s thesis is that the 
totalitarian party is essentially illegitimate. It rejects 
commitment to the maintenance of freedom and the 


Hubert H. Humphrey taught political science at 
Mac ale star College and the University of Minne- 
sota , served as Mayor of Minneapolis from 1945 to 1948 
and as U. S . Senator for 16 years before his election 
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principle of peaceful ch«Jige, and it insists upon all 
rights and no duties. Yet these same parties masquerade 
as freedom-loving instruments of political change. 
“Once Communist parties or Fascist parties cease to be 
debating societies and become formidable organizations 
for action, they present i. challenge that is suicidal to 
ignore,” he writes. At such a juncture, when the totali- 
tarian party demonstrates an ability to infiltrate social 
and governmental organizations or to tie up critical 
facilities, Mr. Lippincott holds that “government in- 
terference is not only justified but required.” 

He is impatient with :he orthodox who would not 
interfere with the Comm jnist or Fascist Party until it 
had embarked upon revol itionary acts, which generally 
means acts of violence. The spiny problem here is thai 
governmental action may be postponed until it is too 
late. How much individual violence can be tolerated 
before the totalitarian party should be effectively con- 
trolled or broken up? Surely this question was never 
successfully answered ir Germany and Italy, nor in 
Czechoslovakia, where the infiltration of. governmental 
and social organizations liad been so deep that a blood- 
less coup could be engineered without violence. 

Lippincott believes that his own answer to the basic 
dilemma is fully consistent with “the liberal point of 
view,” He urges that the way to curb and dismantle 
the power of the totalitarian party is to insist that the 
debate on this question does not belong within the 
conte xt of the individual or his freedom of speech. He 
places it squarely in the area of association and 
conspiratorial action. In this tradition, he stands 
with Sidney Hook’s Heivsy Yes, Conspiracy No as a 
trenchant critic of ritualistic thinking. It reminds one, 
too, of the distinguished philosopher, Arthur Lovejoy, 
founder of the American Association of University 
Professors and long ont of the boldest champions of 
academic freedom, who delivered a stern rebuke 15 
years ago to those who insisted that a member of the 
Communist Party had i moral right to teach in a 
university : 

“The believer in the indispensability of freedom,” 
he argued, “whether academic or political, is not 
thereby committed to ihe conclusion that it is his 
duty to facilitate its destruction, by placing its enemies 
in the strategic position* of power, prestige or influ- 
ence. . . . The conception of freedom is not one which 
implies the legitimacy and inevitability of its own 
suicide. It is, on the contrary, a conception which 
defines the limits of is own applicability; what it 
implies is that there is one kind of freedom which is 
inadmissible — the freed jm to destroy freedom. The 
defender of freedom of thought and speech is not 
morally bound to enter the fight with both hands tied 
behind his back. And those who would deny such 
freedom to others, if tiey could, have no moral or 
^logical basis for the claim to enjoy the freedom they 
would deny.” 

Professor Lippincott’s book is highly controversial. 
Many academicians will genuinely attack its solutions. 
Those from the far-out precincts of the Right and Left 
will, of course, attack its premise. Then there are 
those disenchanted with our amiable two-party system 
(recalling Mencken’s spoof of the Twenties — “twin tin 
cannons loaded with talcum powder”) who, under the 
banner of free choice doctrine, would risk the most 
virulent extremism. But it is clear to me that the book 
makes a valuable contribution toward understanding 
the true nature of the totalitarian party. 

Here is a book that should be within easy reach 
of all who would under itand one of the great enigmas 
of democratic government It holds many lessons, not 
pnly for ourselves, but perhaps even more importantly 
for the peoples of developing nations whose uneasy 


The echoing clash 
of Rex and Lex 


By Eugene V \ Rostow 


MAGNA CARTA. By J. C. Holt Cambridge Unversity Press. 378 
pp. $11.50. 

THE GREAT CHARTER: Four Essays on Magna Carta and the 
History of Our Liberty. By Samuel E. Thome, William H. Dun- 
ham Jr., Philip B. Kurland and Sir Ivor Jennings. Pantheon. 149 
pp. $4.95. 

David Henry Mitchell III is an angry young man, 
originally from New Canaan, Connecticut, who has 
been a dramatic (and illegal) protester against certain 
features of our foreign policy. In 1961, Mitchell and 
some friends tried to clamber aboard a Polaris sub- 
marine in the New London harbor. More recently, he 
undertook to “disaffiliate” himself from the military 
obligations of citizenship by refusing to obey various 
orders of the Draft Board with which he had regis- 
tered at 18, before his present political outlook devel- 
oped. In a brief to the United States District Court in 
Connecticut, where he was convicted of violating the 
Selective Service Act, his lawyer sounded the trumpet 
call of liberty in a number of imaginative arguments. 
One urged that Mr. Mitchell’s trial be transferred to 
New York, on the ground that as one who had become 
“a New York radical,” he had a right “to be tried in 
New York, a town the prosecution may deem to be 
friendly to the defendant’s concerns. . . . The right to 
have one's conduct considered by grand and petit 
jurors of the vicinage is adumbrated in the Magna 
Carta (clauses 17 and 39).” 

The reference to Magna Carta in Mr. Mitchell’s 
brief is altogether characteristic of American law at 
its moments of libertarian exaltation. Magna Carta is 
a frequent grace note in, the speeches and opinions 
of our judges. It appears with the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence in introductions to law 
school casebooks on Constitutional Law. We invoke 
the rebellious barons of Runnymede whenever we feel 
the hot blood of Sam Adams and Patrick Henry rising 
in our veins. Their pious memory is more in our lives 
than a reminder of how much we too enjoyed defying 
the King of England. Magna Carta is an idea, a leg- 
end, a dream, which is also a living force. Because of 
our written Constitution and Supreme Court, it is for 
us, even more than for the British, a symbol of the 
social ideal that “authority,” in Mr. Holt’s phrase, 
“should be subject to law which the community itself 
defines.” 

Mr. Holt’s brilliant monograph does justice to all the 
many surfaces of his theme. It is scholarship at its 
best, scrupulous in method, and flashing in acuity and 
style. The Great Charter, more popular and of wider 
scope, consists of four expert essays on Magna Carta 
in the history of Anglo-American law and politics. 
Three of the four authors, and the introducer, Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School, are Americans ; 
the fourth, a well-known English student of British 
and Commonwealth constitutionalism. These two com- 
plementary books perceptively celebrate the first anti 
best-known of Magna Carta’s many birthdays, that of 
June 15, 1215 — 750 years ago. 

Magna Carta is a power in our affairs precisely be- 
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Eugene V. Rostow, Sterling Professor of Law and 
Public Affairs at Yale University, is author of " The 
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“Because of our written Constitution and Supreme Court , [Magna Carta ] 
is for us, even more than for the British , a symbol of the social ideal that 
Authority . . . should be subject to law which the community itself defines !” 


cause there were so many birthdays and so many Great 
Charters. The signing at Runnymede was not, like the 
scene on Sinai, a single blinding event that changed 
the course of man. For Runnymede was not an episode, 
but a habit There had been other charters of rights 
before 1215, some given by kings. In Mr. Holt’s de- 
tailed account of the four royal charters issued be- 
tween 1215 and 1225, and in the brief but lucid sum- 
maries by Mr. Thome and Mr. Dunham, extending the 
story of Magna Carta and its successors to 1689, we 
can discern the process through which Anglo-Ameri- 
can constitutionalism was defined, and won. 

The moral of both these books is that the glorious 
legend of Magna Carta, unlike so many legends, is in- 
deed based on fact. The myth distorts and simplifies, 
but it also illuminates the pattern of reality. The tra- 
dition of constitutionalism in English law and govern- 
ment — the idea of law based on custom and consent, 
binding even the Crown — was given decisive new 
strength, and finally confirmed, by the long contest for 
power which the 13th-century barons started against 
their Angevin king. 

The battles of Richard in distant Aquitaine, and the 
taxes levied to pay for them, were not popular in Eng- 
land. But at least Richard had won his wars, and vic- 
tory, then as now, had a way of silencing critics. By 
1204, however, John had lost even Normandy, and he 
returned to England consumed by plans for revenge. 
His programs of military preparation were both expen- 
sive and onerous. In 1214, at Bouvines, they failed, fi- 


tional country,” and, by reducing the possessions of 
the English kings abroad, helped also to restore “a 
more insular outlook,” and to concentrate the thoughts 
of English leaders on “national interests and internal 
problems.” 

John came back from Bouvines determined to renew 
the war. This time the barons had had enough. The 
control of royal prerogative through a social contract 
was hardly their goal. It was, however, the device 
which came naturally to their minds, as the way to ex- 
press an agreement of compromise, the alternative to 
regicide or rebellion in behalf of the French king. The 
treaty of peace they made with John at Runnymede did 
not hold for three months. But their document, en- 
forceable by announced sanctions, became a touchstone 
of domestic tranquillity. It was issued and reissued, 
amended and proclaimed over and over again, as the 
price of taxes and as a coronation pledge, until it be- 
came the first of English statutes, the law by which 
practice and other laws were judged. Confirmed 44 
times, it became the rallying point of political feeling, 
and one of the important tools with which the law and 
the political system were ordered, as generation after 
generation appealed to Magna Carta against the au- 
thority of Hobbes’ rule that “clubs are trumps.” 

The Charter of 1215 itself, as Mr. Thorne remarks, 
is a “long and disorderly jumble” of 61 (or perhaps 63) 
clauses “regulating the relations between the King and 
the men of his realm.” Many of the clauses deal with 


Several are devoted to forests and clearings. Fish weirs 
are prohibited on inland waters, in the interest of navi- 
gation — a provision still in effect. The status of debts 
owed to the Jews is clarified, and uniform weights and 
measures promised for corn, wine, ale and other things. 
The freedom of the Church is declared, including its 
freedom of elections. And the “ancient liberties and 
free customs” of London and other municipal bodies 
are assured. 

But the heart of the document, and the reason for its 
hold on our loyalties, is its provisions for the pro- 
tection of the individual against the power of the state, 
through a perpetual grant of “all the liberties written 
below ... to all the free men of our realm.” The pledge 
bound not only the king and his heirs forever, but “all 
men of our realm, both clerk and lay, as far as it per- 
tains to them, towards their own men.” 

The protected liberties and customs specified in the 
Charter cover a wide range. Many of them have been 
notable features of our own constitutional develop-, 
ment. The list includes rights of inheritance and the ’ 
protection of land against debt, at one end of the legal 
spectrum, and, at the other, the individual’s freedom 
to leave the realm and return “safe and secure by land 
and water, save for a short period in time of war on 
account of the general interest of the realm and ex- 
cepting those imprisoned . . . according to the law of 
the land,” and aliens. No tax was to be levied “except 
by the common counsel of our realm”; to obtain the 
“common counsel of the realm,” the king promises to 
summon a list of nobles and others to a fixed place, 
with at least forty days’ notice, by individual letters of 
summons. He undertook not to “make justices, con- 
stables, sheriffs or bailiffs who do not know the law 
of the land and mean to observe it well.” The com- 
mon pleas are to be held in a fixed place, and assizes 
are to be held four times a year in each county. No 
bailiff shall put any one on trial by his own unsup- 
ported allegations, without bringing credible witnesses 
to the charge. “No free man shall be taken or impris- 
oned or disseised or outlawed or exiled or in any way 
ruined, nor will we go or send against him, except by 
the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land” — a phrase that in later versions became “due 
process of the law.” And “to no one will we sell, to 
no one will we deny or delay right or justice.” 

The operative Magna Carta in English law was that 
of 1225, later called Magna Carta de libertatibus 
Angliae. But for centuries men thought it was the 
document of 1215, from which it differs in several 
respects. The textual niceties are immaterial when one 
considers the Charter as a historical fact; in that per- 
spective, as Dean Griswold remarks, “Magna Carta 
is not primarily significant for what it was, but rather 
for what it was made to be.” 

The idea of rule according to agreed law — of the 
king under law, within a hierarchy of acknowledged 
rights, privileges, duties and immunities — was a natural 
distillate from the philosophy and governmental ex- 
perience of the time. As Mr. Dunham rightly stresses, 
Magna Carta did not invent, but fortified and “pre- 
served the medieval ideal of the law’s supremacy and 
so promoted the principle of the rule of law.” 

The English Charter had predecessors in England, 
and analogues in Hungary, Aragon, Sicily, and other 
parts of the Continent. But Magna Carta made several 
innovating contributions to the practice of issuing 
charters of rights. 

In the first place the protection of Magna Carta was 
extended “to all free men of our realm,” in 1215, and 
in the more lasting version of 1225, to “all of our 
realm,” thus becoming what orators are fond of calling 
“the birthright of Englishmen.” The comprehensive 


the liquidation of the immediate quarrel between the 
nally and irrevocably, in the test of battle, “ftpppaapgd 9@AOOO4D0 e l c TaOfe4 1 4 Enghsh Charter, Holt concludes, is one 

Trevelyan wrote, “helped England become a constitu- importance, or with problems that have now vanished. clue to its abiding im- ( Continued on page 7) 
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Air Command into the most efficient 
and awesome weapon of all time” 

ing stogie in his face. “General, sir, you’ll have to put 
that thing out,” the crew chief is supposed to have 
said. “Why?” LeMay allegedly snarled. “Rules,” the 
man supposedly said. “Besides, the airplane might blow 
up.” “It wouldn’t dare,” the general grunted, or so the 
story went. 

Missing, also, are the marvelously dirty tricks 
LeMay is supposed to have concocted to keep his 
SAC security people on their toes. Retired now, he 
seems anxious to create a mellower image. One of 
the most serious morale problems in the Air Force a 
few years ago was family housing. Pilots and crews 
who literally held the nation’s safety in their hands 
were forced to quarter their families in the shoddiest 
places, including rented chicken coops. LeMay tells 
us about this, and about how he solved other morale 
problems, and it is a worth-while story. But I still want 
to know if it is true that he once arranged for an 
“airliner” to make an “emergency” landing at a bomber 
base, disgorge a bunch of “saboteurs,” and capture 
the base commander in his own bathroom. 

Instead, he tells how he and General Francis H. 
Griswold, his deputy SAC commander, were happily 
working in greasy overalls one night at the Hobby 
Center he had created at his headquarters base in 
Omaha, building a sports car (one of the most endear- 
ing things about LeMay is that he is a great tinkerer), 
when an enlisted man came in, said, “Hey, guys,” and 
asked them to give his stalled car outside a push. 
They went out and gave him a shove. LeMay ends 
this anecdote by saying he “hoped the kid never dis- 
covered who had pushed his car.” 

As image-making goes, this is terrible. If the general 
had been thinking ahead, he’d have made damned sure 
chewed people out they would lie awake nights remem- Air Command into the most efficient and awesome the boy knew who had pushed him. Then the story 

bering that terrible voice and what it had said to them. weapon of all time. He had the imaginative gall to would have been told about the general, not by the 

Like Patton, Truscott drove his troops and bedeviled proclaim “Peace is our profession” as SAC’s theme general. There is a big difference. In World War I, 

the enemy, but privately Truscott was a shy and gentle song, and, Dr. Strangelo ^e’s creators to the contrary a private accosted General John J. Pershing in the 

man. He wore a loud, leather jacket, with stars gleam- notwithstanding, LeMay night just possibly go down French dusk. “Got a light, bud ?” he asked. The general 

ing, and made a lot of noise with his jeep siren on his j n history as having mad* this incredible motto stick. obliged. When the match flared and revealed the four 

way to battle, then came back to his headquarters as While we are not exactly at peace today with the stars on Pershing’s collar, the private began swallow- 

inconspicuously as possible, on the theory that brass Russians, whom SAC wa! designed to impress, we are i ng his cigarette. “That’s all right, son,” the old man 

hats should only be seen going toward the front. This at least 0 n terms of mutual respect, and there is little sa jd. “Just be grateful to God that I wasn’t a second 

sort of colorfulness is a working tool, to be returned doubt in any reasonable n ind about what the Russians’ lieutenant.” It would have ruined everything if Persh- 

to its, scabbard after use. respect is based on. There is also little doubt about ing had told it on himself. 

And lately we have had the famous flier, General what is inhibiting Chinee foreign policy these days. And yet, there’s something characteristically blunt 
Curtis E. LeMay, recently retired, whose memoirs are You could say that so far SAC has won our unfought and straight about the handling of this yarn of 

the subject here. LeMay was not an infantryman, as wars. The trouble with this sort of victory, of course, LeMay’s. I can visualize him with Kantor in the 

were all the above-mentioned gentlemen, but he was j s it produces no medals, parades, or free drinks, general’s den, surrounded by the freshly oiled rifles 

an Army officer for most of his career, until he and arK j precious little credit, so if you want your horn in their racks, the hunting trophies staring from the 

his cohorts in the Air Corps seceded from the mother blown you sort of have to blow it yourself. Fortunately, wall-spaces between the framed photos of B-17s strug- 

service in 1947 and set up shop as the independent Air Force brass has always been pretty good at this, gling home with their tails half shot off, and the 

U. S. Air Force. And although he was a pilot, his an( j LeMay is no except on. tape recorder gently whirring away. “Curt,” says 

most important work was command and leadership of jj e - g a kj y ass j s ted here by MacKinlay Kantor, his Kantor (they are good friends), “we ought to have a 

troops, or whatever they call them in the Air Force, so collaborator. Perhaps it v'ould have been more fair to story about an enlisted man who didn’t know who you 

it is not inappropriate to examine him under the same say ^at Air Force brass has always been pretty good were.” “He wouldn’t dare,” the general grunts, then 

glass as that used on his ground-pounding peers. at finding talented people to blow their horns for he snaps his fingers. “Say-y-y, there zvas a time in 

Reading General LeMay’s book, you would have to th€m> My only ser ious criticism of this long and Omaha . . ” 

categorize him as colorful, at least. He was a hell eventful book about a long and fascinating career is Speaking of photographs, J don’t know who picked 

of a flier and a hell of a leader. He liked to fight. that too much of it read; as if it came, unedited, out the ones in LeMay’s book, but presumably they are 

Before World War II he fought the U. S, Navy. In 0 f Kantor’s tape recorder. among the general’s favorites. We learn from his text 

wartime he and the Eighth Air Force took on the There is too little aneciotal material here about the that he has firm opinions about most everything, 

Germans. Then he went to the Pacific, burned up building of SAC — sure!) one of the great military including art, and Pm afraid the illustrations reflect 

Tokyo, and was in charge of the operation that dropped stories of all time and the apogee of the general's this. They tend to be Air Force classic, such as the 

the A-bombs. After the war, as Strategic Air Command care er. We get plenty oi bucolic reminiscences about above-mentioned crippled bombers, as well as pictures 

Jim, boss, his enemy became apathy and sloppiness. At the t be boy LeMay in Ohio racing to keep a spluttering of burning cities from 20,000 feet, and so on. 

time of his recent retirement as Air Force chief of Jenny in sight as long a; possible after it had flown He would have done a lot better to have borrowed 

staff, he was locked in combat with McNamara on the over his home town. We hear about life on the campus some photos out of another new Air Force book, 

issue of whether manned bombers are here to stay, (be was not a West Pointer) among the sniveling Strategic Air Command: A Portrait, by Major Clifford 

You’ve got to give this scrappy man plenty of credit, slackers who couldn’t ses the glory of battle. But a B. Goodie. Armed with what appears to have been a 

even if he does agree with you while you’re doing it. lot of people are going to buy this book to check out 35mm. camera and a fistful of lenses. Major Goodie 

In a post-World War II climate of military lassitude, some of the stories they’ve heard about this rough, has conquered the cliche problem and captured the 

. tough, cigar-chomping character, and they’re going to Air Force, its weapons, machines, and its people in a 

Bill Mauldin , Pulitzer Prize-winning cartoonist, is on be disappointed. One yarn told most often about him collection of handsome, black-and-white enlargements 

the staff of the Chicago Sun-Times; his cartoons have — and which I’ve always assumed was true, but which will be prized not only by airmen for nostalgic 

been collected in a number of books, j/fl&fJ pTQ V)©^' F O It <R&1 e‘a Sffri <2 G£) U/22; v-G I B FS 0a Q 1ih9cl AQGfD 4 0 0 <1 ;7s0 0§ 4b4 1 by photo-bugs for technical brilliance 

“I’ve Decided I Want My Seat Back into a gassed-up, bomb-laden airplane with a smolder- and originality. * 3 * 
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* Climbing high with 
Unsmiling Jack 

By Bill Mauldin 

MISSION WITH LeMAY: My Story. By General Curtis E. LeMay 
with MacKinlay Kantor. Illustrated. Doubleday. 581 pp. $7.95. 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND: A Portrait. Text and Photography 
by Clifford B. Goodie. Simon & Schuster. 191 pp. $9.95. 

Broadly speaking, there have always been two kinds 
of generals — quiet ones and colorful ones. It has had 
little to do with their capabilities. On the quiet side, 
men such as Omar Bradley, Walter Bedell Smith, and 
Alfred Gruenther seem to have earned permanent 
niches in the gallery of military accomplishment. 
iThere have also been, of course, quite a few officers 
of modest mien who’ve had a lot to be modest about, 
and have laid low merely to hide their deficiencies.) 
From the colorful category, two flaming examples 
come quickly to mind — George S. Patton and Douglas 
MacArthur. These were egotistical, driven men, on 
stage every waking hour. 

It has been possible, certainly, to be colorful without 
being flamboyant. A lesser-known general of this type 
(he was bound to be lesser-known, since he did not 
court publicity) was the late Lucian K. Truscott, who 
accidentally swallowed carbolic acid in his childhood. 
This permanently corroded his larynx, and when he 



he bullied, whipped, wheec led, and molded the Strategic 
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Hooking his own 
white whale 


By Conrad Knickerbocker 


SELECTED LETTERS OF MALCOLM LOWRY. Edited by Harvey 
Brett and Margerie Bonner Lowry. Llppincott. 459 pp. $10. 
UNDER THE VOLCANO. By Malcolm Lowry. Upptncott 375 pp. 
$5.95. 

During the first week of March, 1947, the self- 
exiled Englishman Malcolm Lowry arrived in New 
York by bus from British Columbia via New Orleans 
and . Port-au-Prince with a gallon of red wine and his 
wife Margerie. In town for the publication of his mas- 
terpiece, Under the Volcano , he began serious celebra- 
tions at the bar of the old Murray Hill Hotel and pro- 
ceeded from there through the boites of Third Avenue. 
That night at the Greenwich Village house of Frank 
Taylor, editor-in-chief of Reynal & Hitchcock, his pub- 
lisher, a small group gathered to do homage. Strained 
in the presence of paralyzed genius — the wine jug sat 
next to his armchair like an idol — they attempted to 
make small talk. At one point Albert Erskine, Lowry’s 
editor, quoted a line from Melville. 

“It’s not right,” Lowry muttered, his first words 
of the evening. They were startled; a voice from the 
dead. In precise, sonorous tones, he proceeded tp quote 
word for accurate word the two-page Melvillian con- 
text from which the quotation came. Then he announced 
he had to leave or “terrible tragedy will strike this 
house.” Later that night the Taylors’ son Curtis came 
down with cyanosis. 

The incident was pure Lowry: a fantastically crene- 
lated mind, superlayered, super-dramatic, arcane, con- 
volving in that marvelous offhand English gentleman- 
amateur way through all the paths of western thought; 
grappling with self-induced dementia; Tiresias pos- 
sessed by demons; a walking grimoire involuntarily 
demonstrating, after a long journey, the Law of Series. 
Into his great novel he had poured a measure of experi- 
ence so hugely terrible that it ended by being the arche- 
typal commonplaceness of the 20th century. The book 

Conrad Knickerbocker, a journalist, critic and short- 
story writer, is writing a biography of Malcolm Lowry. 


LETTERS OF FORD MADOX FORD. Edited by Richard M. Lud- 
wig. Princeton University Press. 335 pp. $8.50. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF FORD MADOX FORD. By Frank Mac- 
Shane. Illustrated. Horizon. 298 pp. $6.50. 

When Ford Hermann Hueffer legally changed his 
name to Ford Madox Ford, he coincidentally coined an 
objective correlative for one of the startling paradoxes 
of modern literature: there were, indeed, within him 
two writers named Ford. Ford One published, in a rela- 
tively brief lifetime of 65 years, 78 books as well as 
numerous and sundry shorter pieces. He was a superior 
literary journalist, a sedulously experimental but minor 
writer of fiction and verse, a provocative though erratic 
polemicist — in short, a highly cultivated hack. Ford 
Two wrote only a brace of books, The Good Soldier and 
Parade's End, but those two are major achievements of 
20th-century fiction, masterpieces of the English novel. 

John Simon is movie critic for The New Leader and 
drama critic far Hudson Review; his criticism on 
literature and drama tvas collected in "Acid Test ” 
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retold the Fall: self-destruction and exile, war and 
drunkenness. The Volcano's Consul, an alcoholic failed 
magician awash in the cantinas of a town like Cuerna- 
vaca, shudderingly cast up the Jacobean ancestry of the 
times. In ways too harrowing to admit, the Consul con- 
firmed the predicament of us all. Under the Volcano 
looms through the fog, as Lowry once wrote, “like 
Borda's horrible-beautiful cathedral in Taxco.” 

Lowry’s letters chronicle his appointment in Sa- 
marra. The Cambridge undergraduate, already des- 
perately out of synch with his Liverpudlian cottonbrok- 
ing family (iron Wesleyans to the last smarmy drop of 
water), listened to Frankie Trumbauer, ate sardines, 
played the taropatch, feared syphilis, and read the novels 
of B. Traven. His soul flourished under the wing of 
his adoptive father Conrad Aiken. 

Despite boxing matches and massive infusions of beer 
and whiskey in Cambridge pubs such as The Maypole, 
he produced Ultramarine, a boyish novel full of flashes 
and more than a measure of talent, which acknowledged 
his debt to Aiken’s Blue Voyage and to Joseph Conrad. 
The book, covering Lowry’s Wander jahr as a coal trim- 
mer aboard a tramp steamer to the Orient, also revealed 
the richness, depth and compulsiveness of his roman- 


ticism. Down from St Catharine’s in 1932 with a third- 
class tripos, the kind of degree that goes to the dull ^ 
rich or to gifted wasters, he idled about London’s 
literary Fitzrovia, drawing his flamboyant portrait of 
the doomed artist as a young man. It was a pose des- 
tined to help kill him. 

France, Spain, and New York, briefly, followed, 
then Mexico. Arthur Calder-Marshall once said that 
Lowry was the kind of artist who had to live out the 
lives of his characters before he could write about them. 
In Cuernavaca the charming bohemian changed by 
degrees into the Consul, an appalling ruin, despair not 
only of wife, friends, and family but of the entire 
natural order. When he finally made his way to Los 
Angeles in 1938, his first act was to check into a flop 
house opposite the Southern Pacific railway station and 
to sell the clothes off his back for a bottle of whiskey. 

He possessed not only extraordinary powers of 
recuperation but an ironic detachment from self that 
enabled him to evolve beyond his earlier identities. 
Exiled to British Columbia by wartime passport diffi^ 
culties, he and his new American wife carved a life 
in a squatter’s shack on the beach at Dollar ton — a happy 
ending too good to be permanent. There, mainly sober, 
he labored for the next six years through draft after 
draft of his big book. 

His tragedy was not drink but that he had created 
a work so magnificent that it left little room for encores. 
Once completed. Under the Volcano would not let him 
alone. The protagonist of much of his future work, 
actual and projected, was a novelist caged by his own 
masterpiece. As the letters show, he toiled copiously on 
three more novels, short stories, novellas and poems, 
but he circled these like an albatross uncertain of where 
to land. Never again was he able to summon forth the 
enormous, obsessive singlemindedness that drove Vol- 
cano to triumphant conclusion. 

Then, too, his life after Mexico had taken a direc- 
tion increasingly opposite from that of the times. Iso- 
lated in his Canadian fastness, he had no direct experi- 
ence of the war. When he came forth after the success 
of Under the Volcano, it was to encounter the pro- 
founder isolations of alcohol and of hotel rooms from 
London to Taormina. He simply no longer knew what 
it was like to live daily in society, which after all forms 
the ultimate substance of alt fiction. The literary life 
appalled him; he fled from rooms containing more s * 
than six people. His letters were addressed at length to 
too few persons — his editor, his agent, translators, and 
a small handful of friends. He was truly alone. 

But for all the magni- (Continued on page 11) 


Is there a Ford 
in our future? 

By John Simon 


It may be that such a paradox must remain mys- 
terious, one of the insoluble contradictions the artist’s 
psyche is prone to ; it is certain that any biographer or 
editor of Ford should try his damnedest to shed light 
on it Unfortunately, neither Richard M. Ludwig, in his 
pedestrian editing of the Letters of Ford Madox Ford, 
nor Frank MacShane, in his plodding The Life and 
Work of Ford Madox Ford, has succeeded in doing 
more than striking a match in thick London fog. 

Ludwig’s, admittedly, was not an easy task. In these 
letters, unlike in, say, Wilde's, there is not much ebul- 


lient persiflage; unlike in Lawrence's, no immersion in 
every contiguous soul. Ford’s letters only infrequently 
touch on artistic creation with anything like the pene- 
tration of Flaubert’s; they are never, like Rilke’s, 
finished works of art. They are, in fact, despite some 
random humor and occasional passion, dullish. All the 
more need for careful editing. Professor Ludwig could, 
for example, have provided us with interesting com- 
plementary comments from Ford’s correspondents, or he 
might have quoted supplementary material from Ford’s 
books or talk, which, apparently, was good. At the very 
least he should have offered adequate biographical data 
on Ford and those he wrote to and about, filled us 
on issues the letters leave suspended in limbo. The lover 
of Ford who does not have a thorough prior knowledge 
of Ford’s life will find reading this book rather a 
coitus interruptus. 

It is not that some nuggets cannot be gleaned from 
the letters. Here is Ford, in a letter to an editor, 
arguing for Women’s Suffrage: “I have, sir, in 
common with most men, suffered enormously at 
the hands of women, (Continued on page 8) 
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Uncoupled couplets 


By William Cole 

The best ten cents L’ve ever spent went recently 
for a battered copy of a Victorian how-to book 
called Evening Amusements: Mirthful Games , 
Shadow Plays , Chemical Surprises, Fireworks , 
Forfeits , Etc . 1 was poring through its ludicrous 
pages looking for a chemical surprise when my 
attention was arrested by a chapter on 1 he Game 
of Bouts Rimes”— “simple in construction, but one 
eminently calculated to keep alive the attention of 
those engaged in it.” {< 

The rules of the game dictate that . . • the 
director reads from a book, or if he prefers it, recites 
a line of poetry, to which the person to whom it is 
addressed is bound to add a Hne corresponding in 
rhyme, measure, and sense with it, under pain of 
having to pay a forfeit. When the director has given 
the line he -spins a tee-totum, and the poetic feat 
must be accomplished before it has stopped spin- 

ning.” - - , 

Well. Here’s, an Evening Amusement tor fair. 
So 1 got out my tcc-totum, paper, pencil, and five 
fat poetry anthologies. Opening each of them to 
the “Index of First Lines,” I immersed myself for 
an evening of converting the sublime to the ri- 
diculous. The results are at the right. 



Thete is a garden in her face ; (Thomas Campion) 

Her dermatologist has the case. „ 

/ strove with Tone, /or none toot worth my strife; (Walter Savage Landor) 

This worked with ev eryone except my wife. __ 

Whtnas in silks my Julia goes , (Robert Herrick) 

The outline of her girdle shows. 

I think continually of those who were truly great, ( Stephen Spender) 

And mutter to my self, “Too late . • • tQ0 l ate • • • 

In t ie coivslip pips / lie -. — (Win. Shakespeare) 

I’m the teeniest little guy! _____ 

Wh 'mthe hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, (Algernon Charles Swinburne) 
The rich take off for warmer places. _ 

My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains— (John Keats) 

I ride to work on the New Haven trains. __ 

My love is like To ice, and I to fire; (Edmund Spenser) 

But a couple of d rinks, and something may transpire. 

To be, or not to be: that is the question — (Wm. Shakespeare) 

Ha; anyone an alternate suggestion? 

'Sin:e there's nohelp, come, let us kiss and part— (Michael Drayton) 

Tomorrow night we’ll make an other start. _ 

She dweltTamong untrodden ways— (Wm. Wordsworth) 

Thsre’s mighty few of those these days! . 

Wien in disgrace with fortune and mens eyes— (Wm. Shakespeare) 

I tend to place the bl ame on other gu ys. 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt! (Wm. Shakespeare) 

IV 5 had to punch a new hole in my belt. 

Wlree things there be that prosper all apace: (Walter Raleigh) 

Segregation, the bomb, and the race for space. _ 

Hi- did not wear his scarlet coat, (Oscar Wilde) 

After his first few days at Cho ate. 

IF hen I have fears that I may cease to be, (John Keats) 

I lake another dr ink — or two — or three. 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, (Oliver Goldsmith) 

I want to be around, by golly 1 _____ 

flow gently, sweet Afton! Ihnung thy green braes; (Robert Burns) 

They’re damming you up in a couple of days. 

J—h I waWn de land ob cotton, (Daniel Emmett) 

B it I can’t talk de language since I went to Groton. 

God moves in a mysterious way — (Wm. Cowper) 

N unneries burn, and the poor a lways pay. _ , 

Tm nobWWWho are you ? "(Emily Dickinson) 

And have you been psychoanalyzed, too. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I; (Wm. Shakespeare) 

I:: you think it’ s easy, just you try. 

G ather ye rosebuds while ye may (Robert Herrick) 

But take your little pill each day. 

J. a j r Ts my Tow, that feeds among 'the Wes; (Bartholomew Griffin) 

Talk about nut ty girls! I know some dilliesi 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, (Wm. Shakespeare) 

All I can do is bla me it on her youth. 

They flee from me that sometime did me seek; (Thomas Wyatt) 

Reckon I’d better take that bath next week. 
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( Continued from page 1) 
Paradox or omission. 

Why did he spy for us? From 
the Papers, you could argue 
most motives. Was he sickened 
by conspiracy, tired of the cum- 
bersome apparatus of deceit, 
shamed by his own alienation 
from the Russian people ? There 
are so many straws to clutch 
at. We are shown a professional 
intelligence officer in middle 
age who had suddenly grown 
tired of a marriage to values he 
has outgrown. He decides to 
take a mistress, and that mis- 
tress was us. Suddenly, it 
seems, the man was seized with 
the spirit of anger and revolt: 
“I must defeat these men. They 
are destroying the Russian peo- 
ple. I will defeat them with my 
allies, my new friends/* he 
writes. Having chosen us, he 
determines to enlighten us about 
the depravities of his old mar- 
riage. In Moscow, nothing 
pleases him: his leaders, high 
society, ideologies — only the 
people, the old values are de- 
pendable. From the inner chaos 
of his anger, of his bewilder- 
ment and fear, of his jealousy 
and vanity— all qualities to 
which the Papers bear witness — 
Penkovskiy forges two absolute 
judgments: one, of ourselves, 
in terms of embarrassing virtue, 
as if he had swallowed Read- 
er’s Digest whole; the other 

John Le Carre is author of 
“ The Spy Who Came in front 
the Cold;’ "The Looking Glass 
War” and other books. 


of Moscow’s society and leader- 
ship, which he describes in 
vivid, drastic, Dostoevsky-like 
language : “Bulganin drinks, 
drinks from grief and disap- 
pointment. Voroshilov used to 
drink a lot. Now he is quite an 
old man. Probably he will also 
die soon.” I cannot credit 
C.I.A. with fabricating that 
passage. 

Sometimes Penkovskiy sug- 
gests he has become cheap to 
himself; he is not a strong man 
but ashamed of his weakness; 
he has played the sycophant 
long enough; he is sick to the 
heart and will no longer lie 
down. After the constrained 
volupte of clandestine life, he 
is shedding his secrets with 
profligate urgency, throwing 
everything off in order to feel 
clean. He has toadied to Serov : 
“I did everything Serov ordered 
me to do and tried to curry 
favour with him for my own 
advancement.” We arc not only 
his friends, but his confessors. 

Even as he condemns Soviet 
society, he will not let go of it : 
he is a name-dropper, spending 
page after page placing himself 
in Moscow’s Almanack da 
Gotha. He dwells on his White 
Russian extraction as if to em- 
phasize that he is not our con- 
vert but our kinsman. He is 
capable of womanish spite. 
When caught in a personal 
rivalry in the .Embassy in 
Turkey, he informs against his 
own superior through the chan- 
nels of a rival organization. 
He is a soldier out of tune with 


The echoing clash 


( Continued from page 3) 
portance. It “assumed legal par- 
ity among all free men to an 
exceptional degree,” and thus 
rested on the idea that “the lib- 
erties at issue were to be held 
by a community,” and protected 
by that community, the realm 
itself. Reviewing the long con- 
troversy among lawyers and his- 
torians of different views, Holt 
supports the essential part of 
Stubbs’ judgment that “the 
Great Charter is the first great 
public act of the nation, after 
it has 'realised its own identity.” 
Stubbs was wrong, Holt agrees, 
to impose the idea of “nation” 
on the 13thj:entUry. But he was 
right, in Holt’s judgment, in as- 
serting that through the Charter 
and its successors liberties were 
won for the whole community, 
and not only for a class. 

Beyond its universality, Mag- 
na Carta was extraordinary in 
its device for security and en- 
forcement : a committee of 25 
barons, chosen by the barons of 
the realm. This committee, a 
feature only of the first Char- 
ter, was empowered to construe 
the document, and act “with all 
their might” to enforce it. They 
could investigate and adjudicate, 
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and then use force themselves 
to Carry out their decisions, by 
seizing the king’s castles, lands, 
and possessions, “and in such 
other ways as they can, saving 
our person and those of our 
Queen and children,” if the king, 
after petition, failed in their 
view to redress grievances or 
breached one or another of the 
rights and liberties confirmed 
in the Charter. The device did 
not work in the violent form of 
1215 — a procedure that threat- 
ened nearly perpetual civil war. 
With the help of the Pope, the 
king won the next round of his 
battle with the barons. But the 
subsequent issues of the Char- 
ter came from the king’s side, 
not that of the barons, as de- 
vices to reassure hostile opinion, 
and consolidate the realm. By 
the middle of the century, Holt 
finds, two more practicable 
modes of enforcement had 
emerged — “schemes for concil- 
iar control of the king which 
would ensure that he executed 
what he promised,” and the in- 
creasing tendency to rely on the 
Charter as a binding law, or 
even super-law, “advanced in 
evidence more and more in in- 


war : the first pages as we 
have them describe his skills 
as a line officer, but manage 
almost involuntarily to commu- 
nicate' his distaste for brutality. 
Here, as rarely, emotion illu- 
minates the book and indigna- 
tion replaces resentment: “. . . 
our soldiers fought the Germans 
in ruined buildings . . . crawl- 
ing toward each other among 
fires and through the smoke and 
dust which constantly hung over 
the city. Here for the first 
time I saw victims of the war 
. . . soldiers and officers with 
blood frozen round their 
wounds could be seen every- 
where.” / 

What we know of Penkov- 
skiy’s behavior is if anything 
even more paradoxical than 
his writings. A trained conspir- 
ator, he keeps a diary of his 
conspiracy; a professional 
agent, he spends six months 
vainly trying to contact the 
West, approaching, Mr. Gibney 
blandly tells us, a number of 
American students in Moscow. 
Why didn’t he try the U. S. 
Embassy? His approach to the 
British businessman Greville 
Wynne, by sheer luck, bore 


twist and the cha-cha and found 
time, despite briefing and de- 
briefing by the West and the 
demands of his work as a So- 
viet delegate and spy, to get 
among the girls. Was this to be 
part of his campaign against 
the depravities of Moscow so- 
ciety ? Even more bizarre, while 
in London he had himself 
photographed “in the full uni- 
form and regalia of a British 
and American Army Colonel.” 
These photographs were later 
found in his apartment by So- 
viet investigators. Mr. Gibney 
is not disturbed by this. The 
photography sessions were 
“clearly a part of a deeply 
thought out transfer of alle- 
giance from [ric] a military 
man in whom the tradition of 
obedience and loyalty was in- 
grained.” Fortunately Penkov- 
skiy’s luggage was seldom in- 
spected by the Soviet customs. 

'Penkovskiy levelled the score. 
He was the most exciting, im- 
portant, affectionate agent the 
West has controlled since the 
war. That is the claim of the 
book, and that is why we have 
been given it. Assuming, as 
I happen to, that the claim is 


fruit, but why ^did he thus so ) justified, how does Western 
recklessly put a't risk the years 1 Intelligence come out of it? 

of nrpnarafion 1 1 * „ 


of preparation which preceded 
it? He seems almost to have 
courted hazard as once he, 
cherished caution. At last, in 
contact with Western IntelH- 


Does the book raise their stock, 
as presumably C.I.A. meant it 
to? Not on this evidence. We 
did not find Penkovskiy. He, 
) with the greatest difficulty and 


gehce abroad (he made threp danger, eventually found us. 
trips to the West during his Blake served the Russians for 
18 months as an agent) he tooje f ten years. Fuchs, Nunn May, 
dancing lessons, learned th,c Pontecorvo, Abel and the rest 
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in petitions to the Crown.” Thus 
it began its long career as an 
integral part of the process of 
law in the courts, and as a 
“shibboleth” in the constitution- 
al and political life of the coun- 
try, and then of its colonies — 
the ancestor of the Petition of 
Right, the English Bill of 
Rights, Cromwell’s Instrument 
of Government, and the Ameri- 
can Constitution, and of consti- 
tutional documents and tradi- 
tions in Canada, India, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries 
schooled in the common law. 

The role of Magna Carta in 
American law stems from two 
sources — the general tradition 
of the common law, which all 
the colonies shared, and the spe- 
cific model of the Virginia 
Charter of 1606, later followed 
in the preparation of the other 
colonial charters. One of the au- 
thors of the Virginia Charter 
was Sir Edward Coke himself, 
high priest of the Magna Carta 
and devout believer in the prin- 
ciple that both king and Par- 
liament were subject to the ob- 
ligations of a Higher Law, in- 
terpreted by judges. Coke, with 
BLackstQiiQ,.w^s one ofthej most 


■at< 


■01 


mitters of the modern version 
of Magna Carta as a source of 
individual liberties, protected by 
law even against legislation. As 
Mr.. Kurland’s paper makes 
clear, Magna Carta was a lively 
factor in the drafting and revi- 
sion of colonial charters and 
codes throughout the 17th and 
18th centuries, and was invoked 
in Peter Zenger’s famous trial, 
as the basis for a claim to free- 
dom of the press; in Hutchin- 
son’s attack on the Stamp Act, 
and in the battle cry of “no taxa- 
tion without representation.” All 
in all, the history Mr. Kurland 
reviews does not support his 
suggestion that Magna Carta 
was a Platonic “noble lie” in 
American constitutional devel- 
opment. 

There were a few rudimen- 
tary English precedents for the 
specifically American feature 
of constitutionalism — the prac- 
tice of judicial decision on the 
constitutional propriety of exec- 
utive action and legislation. But 
the practice never developed in 
England. Its flowering here was 
in fact a mutation in the long 
history of constitutionalism. Mr. 


can point to many years of 
service. Penkovskiy, with rela- 
tive freedom of movement 
(three times in Europe in 16 
months), with official access to 
foreigners in Moscow (which 
was how he met Wynne in the 
first place), with a reputation 
and a social position which 
put him, by Russian standards, 
almost beyond suspicion, ran 
for one year and four months. 
Wynne, his intermediary, was 
not, we are told, a trained 
agent. Was there no means of 
replacing him? As for those 
photographs. . . . Unless, of 
course, Penkovskiy’s controllers 
identified and accepted that 
other quality which informs the 
Papers — his strong sense of liv- 
ing on borrowed time, his in- 
herent urge towards self-de- 
struction. If they had contained 
his violence, perhaps they 
would have lost the man. 

Despite the cant and the 
hocus-pocus, my abiding picture 
is of a lonely, disillusioned func 
tionary, sustained by beliefs of**'' 
a moving simplicity, desperate 
for a new identity in a suddenly 
alien society, of a man no longer 
able to bend the ideology to 
meet the truth, compulsive and 
self-destructive, who found for 
himself a way of changing a 
world which had lost its mean- 
ing. 

In his way, Penkovskiy suc- 
ceeded. Let us gratefully accept 
his rare gifts without trying to 
sanctify his motive. We played 
him, and we were the winners. 
This time. & 

\ - 


what we now call the due proc- 
ess clause — in a fascinating and 
important line of Supreme 
Court decisions. It has been part 
starting place and part wh? 

Mr. Kurland rather disparag’W’ 
ingly calls “incantation.” 

But the power of words to 
touch the chords of memory is 
an indispensable force in hu- 
man action, as Lincoln and 
Churchill knew so well. The ex- 
ample of Magna Carta, and its 
basic idea of law protecting the 
individual agaihst the state, can 
still stir men to join the fight 
for justice. The appeal of a flag, 
or an ark, or a cross, or a book 
is not diminished because it is- 
old or because all the believers 
do not understand all the sym- 
bols which it embodies. The es- 
sence of the matter is that hu- 
man society is not a congeries 
of people, buildings, and statir 
tics, but a sense of communit^^* 1 
based on shared loyalties and 
shared ideals. Among the ideals 
which define the Anglo-Ameri- 
can spirit, and therefore shape 
the future of societies governed 
bv that spirit, none is more pre- 
cious than the stream of experi- 
ence evoked by the words “Mag- 
na Carta.” 
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That sticky 
kid stuff 


By E. W. Mills 


WHEN I AM BIG. Story by Robert 
Paul Smith. Illustrated by Ullfan 
Hoban. Harper & Row. 32 pp. $2.50. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOL AT COTTON- 
WOOD CORNERS. Written and illus- 
trated by Eleanor Schick. Harper & 
Row. 32 pp. $2.25. 

LITTLE BIROS DON'T CRY. Written 
and Wustrated by Arnold SpHka. 
Viking. 34 pp. $1. 

WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE THING TO 
TOUCH? By Myra Tomback Gibson. 
Grosser & Dunlap. 44 pp. $1.95. 
^ LIKE YOU. Words by Sandol Stod- 
dard Warburg. Illustrated by Jacque- 
line Chwast Houghton Mifflin. 49 pp. 
$1.95. 

Better than volumes of ex- 
position, the title of his first 
book — Where Did You Go? 
Out. What Did You Do? 
Nothing . — demonstrated Robert 
Paul Smith’s acute insight into 
the mind of the child. His new 
book, When I Am Big, is only 
a cute exercise that succeeds in 
demonstrating the stupidity of 
the adult mind — or at least of 
the particular adult who is 
father to the little-hoy narrator. 

From the yearnings of the 
"I” of the title, we gather that 
his father likes to crawl head- 
down on his steep roof to clean 
out the gutter, to wriggle under 
the car to install a jack, to 
coast on a sled across a well- 
traveled street. One suspects that 
fippRop has reached maturity pre- 

sely because he, too, between 
the ages of 4 and 8, was forbid- 
den just those activities pre- 
scribed to his son. The lad is 
not allowed to climb a ladder — 
surely a better approach to that 
gutter on the roof than Pop’s 
way— or sweep up broken glass 
or shovel snow or sand the 
steps. Pop hasn’t even the 
patience to let him inflate an 
inner tube, nor may the boy 
plug a plug in a socket (has 
some wayward adult yanked the 
plug out by the cord and 
botched up the connection?). 

Why dwell on Mr. Smith’s 
unsatisfactory book? Because it 
seems to keynote this group of 
JlMve titles that aim at insight 

it flounder in a miasma of 
misdirected whimsy. A boy of 
six should be insulted by most 
of the restrictions imposed on 
him in When I Am Big. And 
last year, when he was even 


E. W. Mills is head of the Book 
fair department at Scribner’s 
Bookstore in New York City. 


littler, he would have refused * . r > 

to join 

monsters in their dreary day at 
The Little School at Cotton- 
wood Corners. This one reads 
as if some one had said, "Let’s 
have a book to explain school 
to pre-schoolers” — thus strait- 
jacketing author Eleanor 
Schick, whose earlier Surprise 
in the Forest came trippingly 
off her pen. Not so, the assign- 
ment for this year. 

Any child would enjoy taking 
up Arnold Spilka’s Paint AU 
Kinds of Pictures , a charming 
sequence of varied moods, hu- 
morous and helpful. Its title 
suggests a rude conclusion 
about Mr. Spilka’s current little 
cipher, Little Birds Don’t Cry: 
even he can paint fuzzy pic- 
tures about unfunny concep- 
tions (“Little birds don’t cry — 
they peep.”) And better pull out 
the psychiatrist’s couch for the 
reader-victims of What Is Your 
Favorite Thing to Touch? Once 
cured of the Mom-dictated se- 
lections, he can scream from the 
rooftops that the beautiful feel 
“of my mother’s hair” is NOT 
NOT NOT his favorite thing to 
touch. 

Will the real Sandol Warburg 
please stand up — on the merits, 
anyway, of her Thinking Book „ 
with its fine and well-reported 
perceptions? But in 7 like You. 
she projects adult confusions 
and rationalizations, or, in plain 
English, she has put grown-up 
ideas in the heads and mouths 
of children. What child gives a 



fig, when he is mad, whether 
the other fellow is mad? In his 
centripetal world, there is no 
room for anger other than his 
own. And what child wants a 
second-hand four-leaf clover ? 
It’s the finding it yourself that’s 
important. In fact, Miss War- 
burg has found one herself: “I 
like you because/ 1 don't know 
why but/ Everything that hap- 
pens/ Is nicer with you.” This 
would be a freer, happier child 
if he stood on “I don’t know 

why” ai 

quo “becaliSe ." / 


( Continued from page 5) 

I have suffered a good deal 
at the hands of men, but 
men I have been able to get 
rid of. But the poor are always 
with us — and so sire women, be- 
cause they are poor.” On writ- 
ing fiction: “Ths may seem a 
rather commonplace way of 
looking at the natter — but life 
is a commonplace affair and it 
is only by piling ■ me damn com- 
monplace complication on an- 
other that you arrive at the 
tragi-comedy or 1 he comic trag- 
edy that life is.” On writing 
verse: “Your poetry should be 
your workaday li e. That is what 
is the matter with all the verse 
of today; it is too much prac 
tised in temples and too little in 
motorbuses.” On teaching: “If 
a boy tells me hi does not like 
Vergil, I tell him to find some- 
thing he does li<e and read it 
with attention. That gives re- 
sults that satisfy me.” 

For the most part, however, 
these are letters of friendship, 
amiable but trivial; letters of 
wrangling wilh . publishers, 
pathetic but wearisome; niis- 
sives of a magazine editor 
(which Ford twice — and ex- 
emplarily — was) or literary 
mentor, instructive though less 
than eye-opening; occasional 
epistolary outcries against the 
human condition, and especially 
the subdivision of it that con- 
demns an intell gent and crea- 
tive mind to submersion in 
penury — but even these letters, 
though sometimes touching, are 
quite forgettable . It is frighten- 
ing, if true, thal for publication 
of a novel in England, after all 
deductions for taxes etc. were 
made, Ford enled up with a 
net profit of $4) from a year’s 
work. But as Ford expresses it 
— hurriedly, with wounded pride, 
mixed in with bits of false 
modesty and gemiine immodesty 
— it fails, as sn utterance, to 
be wholly moving or memorable. 
At times, though, the note is 
piercingly hun an; Ford has 
only one more year to live, and 
his mistress has; just sold some 
of her paintings: “On the 
strength of her sales I have 
been able at list to buy my- 
self a new sponge bag so I 
Shan’t have to he ashamed when 
I go into the wishing places on 
Pullmans!” Yet it is doubtful 
that such poigrancies, or occa- 
sional jollities* justify 320 
pages of mostly humdrum 
vicissitudes. 

Two letters stand out : a 
gravely humane reprimand to 
his daughter Jilia, and a plea 
in the year of his death, 1939, 
to Malcolm MacDonald of the 
Colonial Office — with copies 
sent to the T imes and Man- 
chester Guardian — for an au- 
tonomous Jewish Palestine as 
the only way of averting dis- 
asters to com:. These letters 
illustrate perfectly Professor 
Ludwig’s shorxomings 


not imagine that such jejune 
secretiveness was warranted, 
particularly since Ford was 
never scurrilous or malicious. 
Concerning the second letter, 
Ludwig characteristically fails 
to mention whether it was 
printed by either paper, or what 
repercussions, if any, it elicited. 

Even the selection of the 
letters seems questionable. Thus 
Arnold Bennett mentions in his 
journal for January 31, 1910, 
a letter from Ford that sounds 
highly revealing, and Bennett 
was not the man to throw away 
letters of praise. Frank Mac- 
Shane cites an extant letter of 
Ford’s to Stanley Unwin, in 
which the non-selling author 
tries to cheer up his publisher 
by foretelling sales that might 
accrue from flattering obitu- 
aries; Ludwig does not reprint 
it. As annotator, moreover, Lud- 
wig will identify Paternoster 
Row, which Ford derides, as 
“adjoining St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
and not as the. street of the 
publishing houses. 

It might now be assumed 
that MacShane’s critical biogra- 
phy could at least fill in the 
Ludwigian lacunas. True, Mac- 
Shane has assembled a good 
many facts, some of them new, 
but even here much that is of 
a personal nature is missing. 
But then, Professor MacShane 
tells us, his aim was to give 
us Ford the literary figure, and 
to discuss his artistic develop- 
ment. Very well, we would 
gladly settle for that. 

But consider this description 
of Ford’s verse technique: “He 
either imposed an over-all form 
from without or maintained 
an internal rhythmic pattern 
within a loose framework.” 
This truism — what other kind 
of verse is there? — is submitted 
without any further elaboration 
or illustration. Of Ford’s pos- 
sibly most ambitious poem, “On 
Heaven,” which Pound con- 
sidered the most important poem 
in the modern manner, we read, 
“These rhythms are regular 
enough ... to prevent the poem 
from being diffuse and dis- 
organized, and sufficiently free 
to keep the lines from be- 
coming tedious.” Beyond this 
primitive concept of “regular- 
ity,” we are given no discussion 
of metrics, and hardly any of 
prosody. Then the conclusion: 
“Ford’s verse is a compromise 
between the stiff and the form- 
less and is well suited to a nar- 
rative poem.” Since all major 
narrative poetry was written in 
strict forms, can one simply 
leave it at that? Again, we learn 
that Ford’s Buckshee poems 
are “in a sense” similar to 
Yeats’s Last Poems', we are, 
however, never told what this 
sense is — and for good reason: 
it does not exist. 

MacShane is no better with the 
prose. Concerning Parade’s End, 
we hear that “despite their ex- 
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their actions plausible,” but the 
assertion is not backed up with 
a single perspicuous example. 
Sylvia, the heroine, is “some- 
thing of a spoiled angel, basi- 
cally a ‘good girl’ who has got 
off the rails and gone to the 
bad.” “The substance of Pa- 
rade’s End ” we learn, “would 
never have come through with- 
out the technical skill with 
which Ford treated the subject,” 
and this hearty banality is closely 
followed by such a classroom 
profundity as “the use of a 
strong scene is often tempting 
for a writer, since climactic mo- 
ments arc dramatic and excit- 
ing.” 

But even MacShane’s scholar- 
ship and diction are disconcer- 
ting. He speaks of Mrs. Law- 
rence’s sending in David’s 
poems to Ford who was the 
first to print them; actually, 
they were sent in by Jessie 
Chambers, the Miriam of Sons 
and Lovers. He repeatedly re- 
fers to the painter Othon 
Friesz as “Friez.” He uses such 
vulgarisms as “off of” or “ful- 
somely” (for lavishly). He 
lapses into the language of the 
Victorian tea table, “a beautiful 
and sensuous maiden,” or of 
the crassest movie reviewers, 
“A delightful romp, Ladies 
Whose Bright Eyes for once 
and all takes medievalism off 
of its pedestal.” He mixes meta- 
phors mightily, “Ford’s is a 
bittersweet picture of a rotting 
corpse, the fag end of the 
Edwardian era that tottered to 
its close on the fourth of 
August, 1914,” and makes 
grand but unfounded state- 
ments, “[Ford] became the last 
really rounded man of letters 
our century has known,” as if 
Robert Graves, for example, 
did not exist. 

At that, MacShane does quote 
two revealing pronouncements 
of Pound’s: one about Ford’s 
wasting forty novels contain- 
ing “excellent parts merely 
buried in writing done at his 
second best,” and another ad- 
dressed to Ford directly, “You 
HAVE bitched about 80% of 
yr/ work through hanging on 
to a set of idees recues.” To 
these should be added a re- 
mark m Herbert Read's auto- 
biography, “Ford had such an 
exclusive feeling for the novel 
that he was willing to ‘ram’ 
anything into it : the form could 
be inflated until it absorbed the 
man.” Along these lines, one 
could perhaps resolve the Ford 
mystery — by graphically conjur- 
ing up the hack toiling against 
pressures of time and poverty, 
the genteel but indigent Ed- 
wardian clinging tenaciously to 
received ideas of the English 
gentleman, and the theorist of 
the novel confusedly struggling 
toward a modernity that did not 
really sit well with him. But 
Professor MacShane, lacking 
the gift of evocation as much 
as critical acuity, is not the 
one to do it. <3* 
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The Devil 
may care 

By Richard Gilman 


THE SYSTEM OF DANTE'S HELL. By 
LeRof Jones. Grove Press. 154 pp. 
$3.95. 

By now it should be evident 
that poet - playwright LeRoi 
Jones’ real model and father- 
figure is Norman Mailer. 
Among their common properties 
and procedures : a bantam cock’s 
belligerence, forever challeng- 
ing the bigger birds ; the han- 
dling of oneself as though by 
an ad agency; a hunger for ab- 
solutism and the by-products of 
charisma; a painful dissatis- 
faction with self which lacks 
all moral root or aim; a pro- 
found anti-intellectualism dis- 
guised as tough-mindedness ; a 
radical confusion between liter- 
ature and life; the desire, as 
Jones expresses it in his new 
book, to “create a new world. 
Of Sex and cataclysm.” 

There is one further affinity, 
the most binding of all. Im- 
measurably superior as Mailer 
is — or once was — as a writer, he 
shares with Jones a deeply 
romantic conception of art, one 
which leads both men to mistake 
will for accomplishment and to 
try to ram through into fictive 
life, by sheer force of assertion, 
what the imagination has failed 
to vivify. There is a sadness 
emanating from Mailer’s last, 
dreadful novel, and it emanates 
even more strongly from this, 
Jones’ first — a melancholy which 
rises from the exhibition of an 
ego ill-equipped for its ambi- 
tions, of a sensibility shackled 
to the unerringly wrong choice, 
the perfect outrage to eye, ear 
and mind. 

I. have called Jones’ book a 
novel in deference to the dust 
jacket, but it is really a desper- 
ate exercise in autobiography, 
an effort to find a form and 
language for the author’s im- 
patient and besieged concern 
with his voyage to this place 
and this time (or at least to 
1961, when the book’s chronol- 
ogy ends with Jones, at 27, 
ready to begin his public career). 
Parts of it have already ap- 
peared, most notoriously a crude, 
distressingly vulgar segment of 
sodomistic vainglory which was 
presented as a one-act play. 

“Of all forms of bad writing ” 
Paul Claudel once wrote, “the 
worst is that which consists in 
saying obvious things in a pre- 
tentious way,” and The System 
of Dante's Hell bears out that 
dictum. Starting with the title 
and the introductory chart 
which organizes the book into 
putative Dantean’ structures, 
from “Virtuous Heathen” in 
the First Circle down to the 
“Treacherous” in the Ninth, 

Richard Gilman is drama critic 
for Newsweek . 
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1 pretentiousness sits heavily on 

solutely nothing Dantean about 
Jones’ vision, since it lacks, to 
an extreme degree, any sense of 
the moral or of the relation of 
moral truth to emotional experi 
ence. Jones himself gives the 
show away when in a footnote 
to the chart he announces that 
he has “put the Heretics in the 
deepest part of Hell, though 
Dante had them ... on higher 
ground” because heresy is “run- 
ning in terror, from one’s deep 
est responses and insights . . 
the denial of feeling.” This, of 
course, slices away every ra- 
tional, ethical or metaphysical 
consideration from the word 
and substitutes a sophomore’s 
hymn to “authenticity.” 

It is this quality of amateur- 
ishness, of bull-session philoso- 
phy and adolescent conversion 
of experience into rhetoric, to- 
gether with the most atrocious 
literary posturing, that makes 
Jones’ book so painful to read. 
The account of his childhood 
and youth in Newark and his 
later experiences in the Air 
Force down South seems to 
have only one agency of growth : 
the gradual development of the 
ability to imagine, if not yet 
fully to participate in, hetero- 
sexual activity as being pref- 
erable to its alternatives. 

Somewhere dimly beneath the 
surface, emerging it would seem 
only when Jones for whatever 
reason stops being arty and 
portentous, is a straightforward, 
rather moving description of 
what it meant for him to be 
Negro in his years of putting 
on flesh and ideas. “I was no- 
body now, mama,” he writes. 
“Another secret nigger. No one 
the white world wanted or 
would look at.” And again, he 
speaks of the “torture of being 
the unseen object, and the con- 
stantly observed subject.” If 
these things derive from Ralph 
Ellison, they are not invalidated 
by that, and they have the virtue 
of being simply stated. 

Everywhere else Jones' book 
is a compendium of every fake 
little esthetic gesture, every ar- 
bitrary piece of mechanics, 
every technical jape and stylistic 
ntoue it is possible to conceive. 
The first half is written in an 
elliptical, staccato prose which 
constitutes a grotesque parody 
of Beckett’s How It Is. 

His images are unfailingly 
inexact, when they are not 
simply meaningless : “Rearrange 
your synods, your corrections, 
your trees.” “Thin glasses, like 
some oyster ostrich humping.” 
“Hundreds of innocent voices 
honed to a razor-sharp distress 
by their imprecise lukewarm 
minds,” He punctuates without 
the slightest relevance to esthet- 
tic purpose — merely, it would 
seem,, for the sake of opposi- 
tion : “The dark/and it clutched 
her.” “These strangers, are 
beautiful.” “As time, will.” He 
capitalizes like a demented ty- 
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Nourishing the roots 


THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH. By John 
Moore. Lippincott. 464 pp. $6.95. 

Readers who love the English novel 
rich in place, time, and character may be 
familiar with John Moore, who has writ- 
ten many books. I wasn’t, but I’m plan- 
#*Ning to be. 

Hundreds of years of English history 
inform this narrative, shaping the pres- 
ent and marking the future. Doddington 
Manor, not far from Stratford-upon- 
Avon, was a very old house when the 
first Ferdinando Seldon lived in it and 
Shakespeare was a stripling. But when 
Janet Seldon sees the last red squirrel on 
July 31, 1950, and notes it in her diary, 
the denizens of the manor are down to 
three : Lady Seldon, her husband Ferdo 

the latest of the Ferdmandos— and 

their daughter Susan, 18 ami just home 
from school. All England is there, 
though, in such characters as Tony, in- 
heritor and abuser of the privileges of 
aristocracy; Stephen Le Mesurier, who 
represents the district in Commons— a 
man alight with intellect and 
^iiergy — but whose mother, Janet cannot 
forget, was a Levi ; and the freethink- 
ing gardener Fenton, his public-spirited 
wife, and his lively offspring, bene- 
ficiaries of the egalitarianism of the new 


Elizabethan area. 

In the handful of years between 1950 
and the Suez crisis, the venerable 
Doddington oaks are threatened by a su- 
perhighway, and some of them succumb. 
Among the joys and brutalities of the 
land and its people, Susan loves, laughs, 
sorrows, and learns. Her mother cannot 
survive in a world where esteem must 
be earned. But old Ferdo — weather- 
beaten, failing, and still sturdy — comes to 
terms in the end with the cheeky gray 
squirrels that have taken over his park. 

Mr. Moore,, author of You English 
Words, is an amateur of words— which 
is to say, a lover of them, and he writes 
like one. His story marches as steadily 
as time, and his controlling hand is fair 
i(# gtnd firm. Equally, he mourns the loss 

f the wilderness and defends the right 
of the citybound to bring small wobbly 
castles to share out the ancient country- 
side. Progress hurts, Mr. Moore shows 
us, but it is also — like the waters under 
the earth — irresistible, awesome and es- 


sential to life. 


Taking the A-train 

SIMPLE’S UNCLE SAM. By Langston Hughes. 
Hill & Wang. 180 pp. $3.95. 

These 46 sketches are not actually 
stories hut little homilies, narrative edi- 
torials shining with wit and love. If 
Simple — Jesse B. Semple of Harlem, 
U. S. A. — is indeed what he says he is, 
’f**-n ordinary citizen, we are all in luck. 
Langston Hughes, author of 30 years’ 
worth of fine poems and short stories, 
here draws a rounded portrait of con- 
temporary America as seen by a thor- 
oughly human being— prejudiced and 
tolerant, persnickety and affectionate, 
impulsive and patient. Simple, down at 
the neighborhood bar for a beer, watches 

Maggie Rennert is a poet and critic. 
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with Carthofis, Dejah, Tario, Vas, and 
. Kar— all characters in Thuvia, Maid of 
4 Mars . The Melungeons may have origi- 
nated farther north than anyone sup- 
posed. 

Mr. Stuart’s noble savages and their 
elemental reactions are limned for us in 
such gems as " ... all I could see was 
the bright nothingness of wind" and 
“Deutsia . . . looked up at Bass with tear- 
stained eyes.” This loose-lipped burbling 
is described on the book’s jacket as 
“lyric,” and the slush it surrounds is what 
happens, kiddies, when novelists fail to 
distinguish between the simple and the 
simple-minded. 


Shipping water 


Harlem and the world go by and reports 
pungently on both. 

In “American Dilemma,” the amiable 
Simple and a young white policeman 
round a corner in Harlem from opposite 
directions and nearly collide — a situation 
normally calling for brief dialogue. But, 
both victims of their times, they can ex- 
change greeting neither as man and man 
nor as citizen and policeman; Simple 
sees “Birmingham” and the cop “riot,” 
and so they pass without a word. “Wigs 
for Freedom,” an account of Simple’s 
ebullient Cousin Minnie and her part in 
a Harlem riot, is a masterly example of 
the large and general shown in the pas- 
sionate terms of the small and specific. 
“Pose-Outs” offers the most ingenious 
suggestion for dealing with racial con- 
flict since Harry Golden’s “Stand-up in- 
tegration.” And in “Interview” and “Dr. 
Sidesaddle,” Negro leaders, liberal news- 
papers, and Harlem success stories are 
surveyed by the far-from-simple Simple. 

I was struck by the similarities be- 
tween Simple’s irony, the wry wit we 
label “Jewish humor,” and the kind of 
joking I heard once among wartime 
amputees at an Army hospital. Like the 
“sick” joke, this humor is self-mocking, 
but it is also self-respecting. Is the com- 
mon factor that it is the laughter of vic- 
tims, realistically kidding themselves and 
their predicament? As a reviewer, I’m 
accustomed to noting parallels and re- 
semblances — but that's all I’m qualified 
to do. With some relief, I leaye the 
question to the ponderings of the social 
scientists. 


Kick me. Cupid 


THE HAD. By Richard Gehman. Trident 243 
pp. $4.95. 

I haven’t seen a burlesque show for 
years, but this book reminds me of that 
vanishing entertainment: its display of 
flesh becomes tiresome through overex- 
posure and ritualization, but its comics 
are worth the price of admission. Like 
them, Richard Gehman is skilled, obvi- 
ous, and consistently funny. 

Mr. Gehman’s Charles E. Hammer is 
noisy and intellectually pretentious (his 
version of Jean-Paul Sartre’s precepts 
should startle the good gray existential- 
ist) ; hut he is also chipper, vital, and 
engaging. Time and again— principally 
in his hope-springs- eternal marriages — 
he creates self-defeating situations; at 
their predictable climaxes, there's our 



loving the fool. 


Of all the apt scenes and characters 
in this melange, I thought the author’s 
best single evocation was the feeling of 
being hopelessly, foolishly in love, in 
the face of common sense and all the 
odds. As Charlie and the prospective 
Mrs. Hammer No. 3 wander through the 
New York scene like a couple of over- 
stimulated teenagers — but adulterous, ri- 
diculous, and rich — any romantic who’s 
ever believed, even for a mad minute, 
that all the world was well lost for love 
will recognize the weak that was. Calcu- 
lating types and those given to long en- 
gagements will be soothed by the failures 
of Charlie’s recurring follies. 

Mr. Gehman, a successful author of 
how-to-write advice and a lecturer at 
writer’s conferences, has effectively de- 
molished the cynical dictum that those 
who can, do, and those who can’t, teach. 


Moonshine and roses 


DAUGHTER OF THE LEGEND. By Jesse Stuart 
McGraw-Hill. 249 pp. $4.95. 

Deutsia Huntoon has golden hair fall- 
ing down her back almost to her knees. 
It’s not clear how she nature-girls around 
a Tennessee mountain without snagging 
this coiffure on a branch and scalping 
herself, and surely the unwashed hanks 
must pick up an unsavory mess of twigs 
and dirt — not to say wild life — while 
their owner is leaping from rock to rill. 

Your reaction may be "Ecccch,” but 
narrator Dave Stoneking, a stalwart lum- 
berjack, is blinded by love and indiffer- 
ent to hygiene. He marries the girl even 
though she’s a Melungeon, an out-group 
thought to be of white, Indian and Negro 
blood that inhabits Sanctuary Mountain 
and is scorned by the folks in town. This 
is bigotry, but after the author took me 
to a Melungeon church service where the 
saved wore rattlesnakes as stoles, I had 
to admit I’d hate to live next door to one. 
Anyway, Dave and Deutsia move into 
their hand-hewn cabin, and that Christ- 
mas he raises the standard of living 
among his in-laws by hacking them their 
first bathtub, cedar-lined. 

The implications are insistent that you 
and I, having sold our souls to Sears, 
Roebuck, are forever barred from sim- 
ple virtues and wholesome festivals like 
those enjoyed by Deutsia’s mother, 
Daid, and her father, Bass; her sisters 
Meese and Alona ; and her brothers Prib- 
ble. Force, and Cress. You are supposed 
to take these people seriously. Impelled 
by some ancient memory, I scouted 

Rice Burroughs collection and came up 


A NIGHT AT SEA. By Margaret Lane. Knopf, 
245 pp. $4.95. 

Whether you like this novel depends 
on whether you can enjoy the night and 
the sea enough to overlook the personnel. 
For Miss Lane sculpts her figures with a 
literate and effective prose, but their 
armatures are weak. 

The story’s rather rubbery backbone is 
the conflict between middle-aged James 
Brockhurst, Queen’s Counsel with a 
likely future on the bench, and his wife 
Molly, to whom he feels vaguely but 
inextricably tied. They set sail from 
Majorca in their small yacht Manatee 
with Ben Chandler, to whom they stand 
in loco parentis, and Ben’s new girl- 
friend Pearl, very young, willowy, and 
inarticulate. Waiting at home in her 
London flat is Anthea, James’ mistress, 
the extent of whose true love is demon- 
strated for us in her conversations with 
her friend Consuelo — every Mimi has a 
Musetta — and one Gerald Askew-Martin, 
solid suitor. James hopes to bring back 
from his voyage a rather tiny trophy; 
not a divorce but simply Molly’s ac- 
ceptance of the four-year-old affair. I 
suppose this could be deemed persuasive 
on the grounds of realism; more prob- 
lems in real life are solved by compro- 
mise than by drama. But the trouble is, 
this one is then solved by the sea, i.c. r by 
drama — if not, in fact, melodrama. I’m 
afraid the author simply can’t have it 
both ways. 

Though it is this structural flaw that 
causes the book to flounder, I don’t think 
it was entirely seaworthy otherwise. 
Miss Lane has done a fair job of blue- 
printing the marriage of obligation and 
the attendant overwhelming urge of one 
partner to free himself of the other’s de- 
pendence without giving up his own. But 
James’ behavior is explained by the bland 
statement — swallowed whole by all hands 
in the book — that men are not mo- 
nogamous, and I can accept neither that 
dubious generalization nor its application 
to the love affair. I think a man as 
ardently in love as Miss Lane insists 
James is finds monogamy acceptable in 
exchange for the privilege of having his 
lady around for the daily glories and 
despairs. Neither participant in an es- 
tablished amour is likely to be content 
with the stolen moment forever, and a 
childless man in his fifties who believes 
he has found love after years of a frigid 
marriage would seem to me very likely 
indeed to want children. Maybe I’m 
wrong in these notions, but Margaret 
Lane has failed to dislodge them, or even 
to shake them. 
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( Continued from page 5 ) 
tude of his predicament, the let- 
ters impress one with his integ- 
rity, his energy of mind, and 
enormous good humor. In 1940, 
about to be divorced by his first 
wife, he wrote to Conrad Aiken 
that she had left him “a sort of 
Lear of the Sierras, dying by 
the glass in the Brown Derby.” 
From the depths of Oaxaca, 
harassed by the police, over- 
flowing with tequila, he could 
write to John Davenport, with 
the wittiness that frequently 
came to his rescue in grubby 
circumstances, that he would 
not “play second fiddle to Harpo 
Marx” while on this “tooloose- 
Lowrytrek.” As he once said, 
“cheerfulness is always break- 
ing in.” 

Since its publication, Under 
the Volcano has suffered the 
fate of most of instantaneous 
classics : honorable oblivion. The 
academy has embraced it, and 
it is often required reading in 
those courses that investigate 
the modern agony. But aside 
from an underground coterie, no 
one seems really to have heard 
of Malcolm Lowry. Perhaps in 
the age of Kitten, of the Ginger 
Man and Herzog, the Consul is 
too quaint, too old-fashioned, 
descended as he is from Mel- 
ville through Gogol and Conrad, 
resonating five centuries of the 
grand literary tradition, to seem 
relevant to the young. 

For these reasons, and for an 
admirable introduction by Ste- 
phen Spender, one welcomes this 
new edition of the book. Spen- 
der wisely observes that for all 
the surface similarities, the daz- 
zling command of images and 
symbols invoking total command 
of the language, Lowry was not 
James Joyce. Joyce and Eliot 
aimed at an objective literature 
purged of personality. Lowry’s 
work was subjective — pure per- 
sonality — and he wrote too close 
to the bone of his own being. 
But before he was finally over- 
whelmed by his characters, he 
made great art. ^ 


uevu may care 

(Continued from page 9) 
shot, fails to close paren- 
theses as though to do so would 
be heresy to “one’s deepest 
feelings.” 

For the reader, after having 
passed through irritation, bore- 
dom, anger and despair, the 
final emotion is pity. This is of 
course what a writer like Jones 
will resent most fiercely. Yet 
what other response is possible 
to a man who puts down a sen- 
tence like “The house is old and 
night smooths its fetters with 
screams” and thinks that he 
has said something evocative or 
even intelligible? What can we 
feel except compassion for a 
man who doesn't understand 
that if you publish advertise- 
. ments for yourself, you have to 
have something clear, identifi- 
as®lflO0nd1^&blCtAY3f)P8Q»O11 
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c What People ) 
cAre ‘Reading i 

The list below, based on reports received from leading booksellers around 
the nation (see below for stores reporting this week), is meant to indicate 
which books are currently the most popular in the U. S.— not which are the 
best. Books deemed by Book Week critics to be of special literary, social or 
historic interest are marked thus {&) — The Editors. 

Zclrl FICTION^ gg 

Jet The Source, by James A. Michener 

A pageant of Israel from the caveman to the present. AU 

2 Those Who Love, by Irving Stone , 

** Biographical novel of Abigail and John Ada ms. O 

2 A*™ Above the Ground, by Mary Stewart 7 * 

An adventure story set in the Austrian countrys ide. *■ A 

A* U P ** Dow " Staircase, by Bel Kaufman * , 

__ Inside a New York City public school. 

r The Honey Badger, by Robert Ruark „ 

. A writer in search of himself. • 



Thomas, by Shelley Mydans 

12 

6 

Historical novel of the famous Archbishop of 



Canterbury. 


7 

Hotel, by Arthur Hailey 

39 I 

Behind the scenes at a luxury hotel in the South. 


O The Rabbi, by Noah Gordon 

° The successes and failures of a Brooklyn-born rabbi. 


The Green Berets, by Robin Moore 

7 A fictionalized account of combat in 

South Viet Nam. 


/ 0& The Lockwood Concern, by John O’Hara 

” Four generations of an eastern Pennsylvania family. 


GENERAL 

Jjt Kennedy, by Theodore Sorensen 

The late President as seen by his closest aide. U 


A Gift of Prophecy, by Ruth Montgomery 

A A woman claims she foresaw President Kennedy’s 10 
_ assa ssination. 

Games People Play, by Eric Berne 

A Off-beat humorous theories about human 1 7 

rel ationships. 

A<* A Thousand Days, by Arthur M. Schlesinger jr. ~ 

Historical memoir of the Kenn edy Administration. " 

5 A Gift of Joy, by Helen Hayes with Lewis Funke * 

The actress’ autobiography. t 

AC* Tes I Can, by Sammy Davis Jr. with Jane and Burt Boyar 

The entertainer’s autobiography. J v 

Is Paris Burning?, by Larry Collins & 

/ Dominique Lapierre 25 

The day Paris was liberate d from the Nazis. 

O v * The Penkovskiy Papers, by (Meg Penkovskiy 

° Posthumous memoirs of a S oviet counterspy. 1 

q * Intern, by Dr. X —— 

Y Day-by-day account of a young physician’s 21 

internship. 

IQ World Aflame, by Billy Graham _ 

U The evangelist on morals and politics. / 
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SSSrfrfS Sf-' \r enta ^V D<mbUda * * Scribner. Omaha -Matthews. 

S**® 8 *"— ‘ Screntom’s. St. Loui z-Doublcday. 
^ , San FrancI * o-Brentano’s • Paul Elder's . Em- 

Pormtn • Tillman Place. Seattle— & Nelson. Washington, D. C 
—Brentanos * Francis Scott Key • Hccht Co. • Savile Book Shop • 
Woodward & Lothrop. Wilmington — Greenwood Book Shop. 
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Important new books at important savings — only the Literary Guild offers you both 


Literary Guild of America, Inc, 

Dept. 5D-BWX, Garden City. N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a trial member, of the Literary Guild and send me 
the FOUR books or sets whose numbers t have printed in the four boxes 
at the right. Bill me only $1 plus shipping for all four. If not delighted, 
I may return them in 10 days and this membership will be cancelled. 
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for my use if I do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection, will 
bill me the special Guild price for each book I take. This will alwm be 
at least 40%, often as much as 60%, below the price of the publisher s 
edition. (A modest charge is added for shipping.) For each four monthly 
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If you wish to charge all 
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ments j or joining the Literary Guild right now. 
The wide variety and the outstanding titles ex- 
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offer you -- at major savings — the most important 
and enjoyable new books as soon as published. 
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Others are valuable reference works, useful books, 
standard sources for a well-rounded home library. 
Choose the four you would most like to read and 
own. You may have all four for just $1, plus ship- 
ping, as jour introduction to the book club of 
best-selleis: today’s Literary Guild, 

With Guild membership you will enjoy contin- 
uing advantages such as these — Savings: as a 


member, you are always guaranteed savings of at 
least 40%, often as much as 60%, on the best-sell- 
ers you want. You pay only the special low Guild 
price for books that cost others as much as $4.95, 
$5.95, and more in the publishers’ editions. Time- 
liness: selections are described before publication 
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soon as published to members who want them. 
Wide choice: you need take only as few as four 
books a year, out of 20 or more offered each month. 
Free bonus books: you may choose a bonus book 
free after every fourth book you buy. 

Isn’t it time you started enjoying all these bene- 
fits of membership? To join, send no money - just 
fill in and mail the coupon today. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Penkovsky Reaction 


I share your regrets over 
the obtuseness of the Soviet 
authorities in matters per- 
taining to freedom of the 
press. Obviously, you are un- 
der no obligation to show a 
‘‘correct” point of view and 
are even perfectly at liberty 
to print anything that fills the 
empty spaces between chuck 
roast ads. however, it is re- 
grettable that the expulsion of 
your able and amiable Mos- 
cow correspondent should 
have resulted from the publi- 
cation of so unworthy mate- 
rial as The Penkovsky Papers. 

At best, the papers are 
worthless as a source of in- 
sight into Soviet intentions; at 
worst, they tend to arouse the 
suspicions of the Soviet au- 
thorities that the timing of 
the publication was “not ac- 
cidental.” 

The issue is not really the 
authenticity of the papers (al- 
though I personally consider 
them, on the internal evidence 
of the text, a rather substand- 
ard forgery or a doctored 
version of oral remarks by 
Penkovsky recorded on tape 
by his London contacts). 

The business of spies is to 
forward factual information 
and leave analysis to others. 
As Edward Crankshaw so ably 
pointed out in the remarks 
which you used as a scanty 
fig-leaf for the papers, Pen- 
kovsky confused capabilities 
with intentions, a cardinal sin 
in intelligence analysis. The 
Papers also confuse contin- 
gency reasoning with evidence 
of planning. It is interesting 
and important to know that 
there exists somewhere in 
Moscow a staff paper arguing 
the merits of surprise attack 
or preventive war or bacterio- 
logical warfare. Such contin- 
gency papers are produced by 
the dozens in Washington and 


elsewhere and they are the le- 
gitimate province of strategic 
military thinking. But it is the 
business of political analysts 
to assign to them the exact 
weight they deserve. 

The publication of the Pa- 
pers comes at a time when 
the Soviet Union is in an ex- 
tremely delicate position with 
respect to the outside world, 
pressured by the Chinese as 
virtually a lackey of Wall 
Street and at the same time 
charged with responsibility 
for real or imaginary disturb- 
ances in places far removed 
from Moscow's influence. It 
takes little to generate in the 
minds of the Soviet leaders 
the notion that “someone” 
was trying deliberately to 
complicate still further the 
otherwise delicate relations 
between the U.9.S.R. and the 
United States. 

It would, of course, be of 
help if the Soviet leaders or 
their advisers knew more 
about the free-wheeling habits 
of the American publishing in- 
dustry. At the very least, the 
customary delay between the 
acceptance of a manuscript 
and its actual appearance in 
print should seriously impair 
the “curious timing” theory. 
On the other hand, once the 
editors of The Washington 
Post have digested their in- 
dignation, they might take 
some time to ponder this 
friendly suggestion: The pub- 
lication of drivel, while admit- 
tedly a matter of right— is not 
the best way of discharging 
the precious responsibilities 
of a free press. 

SAMUEL L. SHARP, 

Professor of International Rela- 
tions. American University. 

Washington. 
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Russians HitSpy's Book,^ 
Authenticity Is Questioned 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 

; “Kar St^^riter J, ‘ . ‘ 

Soviet officials Save re- 
sponded with unusual anger to 
the publication of “The Pen- 
kovSKiy Papers,” a collection of 
notes and . aociimepl^ pftported 
to have 'been smugged to the 
West by Oleg Penkovsky, * a 
Soviet intelligence officer who 
was executed m iM for spying. 

The Russians, as could be 
expected, marge the papers are 
a forgery. But many Western 
experts also subscribe in whole 
or in part to this view. 

In this country, the Russians 
have reacted most harshly 
against the reprinting of the 
book in the Washington Post 
and other newspapers. So far as 
is known, no protest has been 
mod with Doubted#y & Co./ the 
publishers of the book p which 
officially comes oft on Friday' 

; • On Satft<Sy, ~ the ' Soviet 
Foreign Miistry called the 
Post’s ' Sfpcpw , corresponent, 
and told .to, according to the 

H , that “file papers are a 
§4 a mixture of 

-anti^Soyiet. inventions and 

slander which are put into the 
mouth of a dem asked spy, 
provocatory claims whose 


purpose is to denigrate the 
Soviet Union, poison the interna- 
tional atmosphere, and make 
difficult a search for ways to 
improve relations between 
states.” 

In addition the foreign minis- 
try said if publication of the 
“papers” continues, “we re- 
serve the right for ourselves to 
take necessary measures.” The 
Post today printed on schedule 
the final installment of the 
series. 

Yesterday, the Soviet Embas- 
sy here charged the book was 
“nothing but a crude forgery 
cooked up two years after 
Penkovsky ? s conviction, by 
those, whom the exposed spy 
had served.” 

This was the first official 
charge that the book had been 
created by British and Ameri- 
can intelligence services, a view 
subscribed to many Western 
experts. 

The embassy disputed one 
specific theme that runs 
throughout the 'book. 

Penkovsky is purported to 
have written many times that 
the Soviet high command, from 
Nikita S. Khrushchev on down, 
seriously considered a first 1 


strike nuclear attack on the 
United States— even when 
Khrushchev was saying the 
contrary. 

The Soviet reply said that 
“the authors of the ‘papers’ 
stuffed them with stereotype 
anti-Soviet Insinuations. Using 
Penkovsky’s name they ascribe 
to the Soviet Union such con- 
cepts as, for instance, the 
concept of preventive war, 
which in reality is hatched by 
certain forces in the West. The 
authors of the ‘papers’ appar- 
ently assume that any sort of 
slander might be put into the 
traitor’s mouth and that they 
could easily get away with 
that.” 

Many Western experts doubt 
that Penkovsky actually sent 
out the papers which the book’s 
editor, Frank Gibney, describes 
as “a series of hastily written 
notes, sketches, and comments, 
begun early in 1961. . . . The 
last entry . . . was written on 
Aug. 25, 1962.” 

Gibney said in the book’s 
introduction that about the time 
of Penkovsky’s arrest on Oct. 
22, 1962, “the papers were 
smuggled out of the Soviet 
See PENKOVSKY, Page A-6 l ; 


f 
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PENKOVSKY 


'Memoirs' Contain 


A 



F rs m Fa s* a - 1 

Uflion .to an Eastern European 
country. From there they were 
itr^smitted to Peter Deriabin, 
himself a former defector from 
the State ’ Security Forces, 
Who undertook the long perlimi- 
ha ry Work of translation and 
flection. Their authenticity is 
beyond question.” 

Tho$e who question its au- 
then ticity believe that much of 
the book was put together from 
the potpourri of informaion and 
gossip that Penkovsky gave to 
Western intelligence agencies 
during the 16 months he worked 
for them- ^ _ 

Penkovsky (the book refers to 
him ag “PenhQvskiy, 5 ’ using the 


mbre ' , formal. transliteration 
the Russian) presumably 
told 'th? Western agents every- 
thing that he purportedly wrote 
down .apd then would have had 
to risk sending out of the coun- 
try. 

Fervent Anti-Communist 
Additional doubts axe thrown 
on the reliability of some of the 
tfews Jtfnbuid' to' Penkovsky, 
who (appeafs as a fanatical anti- 
communist who believed the 
West was letting (its guard down 
tif the’" face of an ' immense 
^ >iet espionage campaign 
test it. 

e $ k 9 v s k y was certain 
___ s UShchev, for instance, would 
S&ri a separate peace treaty 
Wjth East Germany as he 
threatened and that he would 
not sign a nuclear test ban 
treaty with the West for 10 
years. Actually a partial ban 
was agteed on in 1963. 

Much of the book is devoted 
to stories kbout the personal 
lives of some top Soviet offi- 
cials, most of whom are or were 
ib the military— the type of 
knowledge someone as well 

-rlT - 


placed as Penkovsky, a colonel 
in the military intelligence, 
would know— but which would 
be of only marginal importance 
to Western intelligence. 

Little “Hard” Information 
The book contains little 
“hard” intelligence information 
—the kind that would probably 
not be released by an intelli- 
gence agency. It contains a 
good deal of speculation and 
rumor that every agency re- 
ceives from its agents but has 
to be discarded. 

Gibney said Penkovsky’s 
main achievement was his 
supplying of up-to-date informa- 
tion about Russian and East 
German military plans during 
the Berlin crisis of 1961-62. Be 
also suggests that Penkovsky 
contributed information on the 
buildup in Cuba, which only 
became a crisis the day before 
his arrest. 

Soviet officials believe there 
is some connection with the 
[publication now of the “Papers” 
and the international scene. 

Seen as Agent of U.S. 

One of the reasons they have 
been especially harsh on The! 
Post is apparently a feeling on ! 
Moscow’s part that The Post is 
. working in this instance as an 
agent of the U.S. government- 
something the Post denied in an 
editorial yesterday. . 

The question is raised, howev- 
er, as to who was responsible 
for the “papers” falling into 
Gibney’ s hands. If intelligence 
agencies were responsible, as 
some observers believe, then 
.Was the publication 'approved at 
| the highest levels of govern- 
ment? 

Gibney, who supplied the 
[commentaries that preceded 
each chapter of the “papers,” 
has written several books in the 


i 


past and is a former magazine 
editor. 

There is some mystery about 
Deriabin— the former agent of 
the Soviet secret police who 
defected in the 1959s to the 
West. Nothing more was heard 
from him until his participation 
was disclosed in this book. 

It is considered likely that 
Deriabin had some connections 
with the Western intelligence 
agencies, at least on a consulta- 
tive basis. 
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The Therapeutic Nightmare 

By MORTON MKNTZ 

The story behind some dubious “wonder” 
drugs “is a grim one ... It is not clear 
what the full and final answers can be. 
Certainly a first Btep is greater public 
awareness of what has been going on. 
To that end, this book ... has made an 
invaluable contribution ” — Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, Book Week $6.95 
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Legacy 
Of a Spy 

THE PENKOVSKIY PAPERS. By 

Oleg Penkovjluy. Introduction and 
commentary by Frank Gibncy. Trans- 
lated by Peter Deriabin from the 
Russian. Illustrated. 411 pp. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. $5.95. 

By GEORGE FEIFER 

O N May 11. 1963, a Moscow 
courtroom rang with 
cheers as Oleg Penkovskiy was 
sentenced to death by the Su- 
preme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
Penkovskiy. a slim, graying 
man of 44, maintained his com- 
posure. He could not have ex- 
pected less severe punishment. 
From April, 1961, through 
August, 1962, he bad been sup- 
plying British and American in- 
telligence with priceless top- 
secret information acquired as 
an intelligence colonel attached 
to the Soviet General Staff and 
a social intimate of Soviet gen- 
erals and marshals. 

To London he passed (largely 
through GrevLUe Wynne, a Brit- 


The Eleanor Roosevelt Story 

By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 

Out of a rejected child in the most pro- 
vincial city of a provincial age comes 
the most remarkable woman to appear 
in the twentieth century. A biography 
in text and photographs, many of them 
never published before. $5.00 
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Backtrack 

By MILTON LOTT. “A kind 
of Moby Dick of the Texas 
plains . . . pleasure on the 
surface and nourishment in 
the depths.” — Jessamyn 
West $4.95 

The Travelers 

By ANDREW FETTER. “A 
flawless work of fiction . . . 
a rare work of art.” — Book 
Week $4.95 


The Guide to Garden 
Shrubs and Trees 

By NORMAN TAYLOR. A 
companion volume to The 
Guide to Garden Flowers, by 
one of the world’s most hon- 
ored horticulturists. 321 spe- 
cies illustrated in full color, 
177 in monochrome, by 
Eduardo Salgado. $6.95 



eller will gladly gift-wrap them 

I MIFFLIN COMPANY, Publishers 



Col. Oleg Penkovskiy. 


ish businessman sentenced to 
eight years Imprisonment at the 
same trial and released in 1964) 
over 5,000 photographs of docu- 
ments concerning Soviet missile 
developments, internal political 
developments, espionage opera- 
tions abroad, military plans of 
all sorts. It was one of the most 
successful espionage operations 
of the cold war. 

"The Penkovskiy Papers” arc 
Col. Oleg Penkovskly’s rambling 
observations about the Soviet 
Union and especially its securi- 
ty apparatus, written hurriedly 
while he was engaged in 
treason and later smuggled to 
the West. Penkovskiy ("Pen- 
kovsky” is the usual trans- 
literation) resolved to spy for 
the West in order, as he pul it, 
to join “the real struggle for 
peace.” His observations are in- 
tended for Western readers 
whom he implores to believe 
his information and trust his 
sincerity. “To tell the truth 

(Continued an Page 12 ) 

A student of modern Russia, 
Mr, Feifer is author of “Justice 
In^Moscow.” 
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THE AGE OF REFORM: 
From Bryan to F.D.R. (1955) 
(Winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize for History) 

THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL TRADITION: 
And the Men Who Made It 
(1946) 
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Legacy 

( Continued from Page 10) 

about this system — it is the 
goal of my life.” 

The truth about the Soviet 
system as Penkovskiy describes 
It is as ugly as anything por- 
trayed in Western literature. 
The regime Is a brutal military 
tyranny, manipulated by a 
clique of cynical, desperate vul- 
garians, held together by brute 
force, fraud and the threat of 
terror, dedicated solely to main- 
taining its power in Russia and 
spreading it abroad. The Central 
Committee of the Communist 
party, operating hand-in-glove 
with security organs, dominates 
every aspect of Soviet life. No 
institution is free of secret po- 
lice agents. 

§ECRECY, deceit, treachery 
and oppression are the stock in 
trade of the Soviet bureaucracy. 
Life at the top, among gen- 
erals, marshals and party boss- 
es, is a study in debauchery, 
selfishness and callousness. Life 
everywhere else, except in ma- 
jor cities, is a grim struggle 
for food, privacy and dignity. 
And everywhere is a sense of 
desperation because all Rus- 
sians know Communism is a 
false god — and none dares to 
say it. M I praise our leaders, 
but inside me I wish them 
death.” 

These impressions are given 
in passing; the “Papers” are 
devoted primarily to descrip- 
tions of Soviet military plans 
and espionage techniques. Here, 
Penkovskiy’s revelations border 
on the grotesque. The great 
majority of Soviet diplomatic, 
consular, trade, press and other 
personnel serving abroad — in- 
cluding drivers and maids — are 
intelligence agents. (Most be- 
long to the K.G.R., the Commit- 
tee on State Security, which 
conducts constant surveillance 
on all Soviet personnel abroad, 
including high officers of mili- 
tary intelligence, in which Pen- 
kovskiy served.) Elaborate 
sabotage plans, down to the 
poisoning of drinking water, 
are continually being perfected. 

Every aspect of Soviet inter- 
course with other nations is 
subordinated to the interests of 
espionage and military power. 
As for military policy, feverish 
preparations are being made 
for a Soviet first strike with 
nuclear missiles, to lay the West 
prostrate with a single devas- 
tating blow. For this, Soviet 
capabilities are still far from 
adequate; despite Khrushchev’s 
braggadocio, Soviet weapons 
are relatively poor and Soviet 
soldiers eager to defect. But 
everything in the Soviet Union 
is directed toward this supreme 
goal, the perfection of a de- 
cisive first strike. 

Throughout the “Papers,” 
Penkovskiy sustains a constant 
warning to the West: be vigi- 
lant, be militant, prepare. He 
is appalled by the naivetS and 
laxness of Westerners. His ad- 


( Continued on Page 16^ 
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THE UNCOMMITTED 

Alienated Youth in American Society 

Rebellious... dissentive ... self exiled. . .these college 
students are not the underprivileged — they are protected, 
gifted young people. An enlightening report on the young 
American students who are drop-outs from life. "A 
brilliant study of disenchantment with modern society.” 

— Vance Packard 

"Mr. Keniston’s fusion of psychological and sociological 
perspectives is the most imaginative and effective I have 
seen, and the result is a work of scholarship as well as 
research, one steeped in the philosophic as well as scien- 
tific literature on the subject of alienation. 

—Robert A. Nisbet, The New York Times Book Review 

$8.50 


This eloquent, perceptive evocation of the life, history, 
and ambiance of Oxford reveals how much both the city 
and the University are states of mind as well as physical 
places. As the author of The World of Venice and The 
Presence of Spain makes brilliantly clear, this Midland 
city has been shaping civilization from the time of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted to that of Edward VII— yet 
never before has its history been delineated with such a 
rare blend of love, loathing, and humor. 

32 pages of photographs. $5.95 
A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 

THE WILD SWAN 

The Life and Times of Hans Christian Andersen 

His life was as remarkable as any fairy tale he ever 
wrote. The son of a cobbler and a washerwoman, he be- 
came an intimate of royalty, a national hero, and the 
delight of millions, yet he was hounded by a fear of mad- 
ness and by frustrating love affairs. "Her best achieve- 
ment up to date. She has made the story lucid as well as 
richly coloured, and the background is really poetic, I 
have not read a biography for a long time which I have 
enjoyed so much.” —Rebecca West 

30 photographs. $6.95 
A Helen and Kurt Wolff Book 

THE POETRY AND PROSE 
OF E.E. CUMMINGS 

A Study in Appreciation 

This revealing study of the work of E. E. Cummings 
offers a rare, close-range observation of the ways in 
which the poet achieved the dynamic and beautiful 
precision he sought. The book discusses Cummings' sub- 
jects, themes, images and techniques — and shows how 
they are related. Detailed analyses — many discussed 
with the late poet — demonstrate how Cummings’ innova- 
tions in punctuation, grammar, and literation were de- 
vised to capture explicitly his uniquely individual images. 

$4.95 

AN OBSERVER 

Wry wit and subtle irony blend with robust comedy in 
a shrewd, entertaining novel about atf affluent society. 
The setting is Pasadena, the time is spring, and a hitherto 
conventional young man suddenly finds himself a very 
active participant in some surprisingly unconventional 
relationships — familial, academic, and sexual. $4.75 
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Legacy 

(Continued from Page 12) 

vice will delight J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver and the John Birch Society: 

“Each person living in the 
West must fully understand one 
thing: espionage is conducted 
by the Soviet government on 
such a gigantic scale that an 
outsider has difficulty in fully 
comprehending it." 

“I cannot understand at all 
why the Communists are per- 
mitted to operate so freely in 
England and France. Why are 
they not shown who is boss?" 

“Khrushchev will sign an 
agreement prohibiting nuclear 
tests only after he becomes con- 
vinced that the U.S.S.R. is 
ahead of the U.S. in the use of 
nuclear energy for military pur- 
poses.” 

“The world can be thankful 
to Khrushchev for his militant 
words. They forced Kennedy, 
Macmillan and de Gaulle to 
double or triple bheir military 
budgets." 

Predictably, charges of “falsi- 
fication" and “forgery" have 
already been issued by the So- 
viet embassies in Washington 
and London. Are these pages 
from Penkovakiy’s pen — or are 
they counterfeit, as so many 
diaries of this type have been? 

I cannot judge. Once a suspi- 
cion has been implanted, how- 
ever, one imagines he detects 
signs of spuriousness. And there 
are a priori reasons to doubt 
that a masterspy would write 
this kind of memoir. 

^^SIDE from this, there are 
reasons to question Penkovskiy's 
judgment. His fierce loathing 
of everything Soviet, and espe- 
cially of Khrushchev, drives 
him to obvious overstatement. 
For the Soviet Army, he says 
typically, things were better 
under Stalin: Stalin never In- 
sulted the Army, whereas Khru- 
shchev discharged thousands of 
dedicated, capable officers in 
his cruel and insane demobiliza- 
tion of 1960. (Perhaps Stalin 
in fact never insulted the Army; 
he merely decimated its officer 
class by shooting thousands of 
officers in the 1930’s.) State- 
ments like this one — and Pen- 
kovskiy’s tendency to damn 
Khrushchev both for concen- 
trating too much and too little 
on military preparation — dis- 
credit his interpretation. 

Was Penkovskiy an “enduring 
symbol of one human's heroic 
resistance to a corrupt dictator- 
ship” as the translator of the 
“Papers" affirms? Or does he 
merit the disgust with which 
Rebecca West views Western 
traitors N in the cold war ? 
“Treachery Is a sordid and un- 
dignified form of crime," wrote 
Miss West in “The New Mean- 
ing of Treason"; “we should 
abandon all sentimentality in 
our views of the traitor, and 
recognize him as a thief and a 
liar." In either case. Penkov- 
skiy’s book is repellingly fas- 
cinating. It takes us inside Rus- 
sia — in an unorthodox and 
frightening way. 
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: Penkovsky 
papers ! 

C OLLINS announced yes ter- . 
day the publication next 
■’ month of the ” Penkovsky 
I* ’ Papers,” a collection of intel- 
ligence reports sent from Moscow 
to the West by Colonel Oleg 
Penkovsky, himself a Soviet 
; , intelligence officer, before he was 
caught and sentenced to death • 
i in 1962. 

i . While Collins is in no position . 
to say so, the papers have 
unquestionably been made avail- 
r able by the Central Intelligence 
■ ; Agency, which regards tlicir 
publication as an important move 
in the battle of wits between 
i . Western and Soviet intelligence 
. organisations. 

| When the papers are published . 
j 1 they will be seen to surpass in - 
extent and detail any con. parable 
/ documents in the history of , 

■ espionage* Victor Zorza, who 
j has had an opportunity to study 
much of the Penkovsky material, 
j ' discusses its authenticity" and * 

• significance in his Friday : 

| V column, " The C 0 m m u n i s t 
;; World**' on page 13. • 
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-upmanship 
; '''spy game'. 
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THE COMMUNIST WORLD : , BY VICTOR ZORZA 


M in the line of duty.” 

; It is not possible in a com- 
paratively brief , article like this 
'to do more than scratch the sur- 
face of the mine of information 
contained in the Penkovsky 
Papers. On the diplomatic side,- 
perhaps the most important ser- 
vice rendered by Penkovsky was 
to warn the West of jhe exact 
. nature of Soviet intentions dur- 
ing the Berlin crisis of 1961, so 
that it was possible to take in 


The release by the Central Intelligence Agency of the reports it’ received during, good time the measures ncces 
1961-2 from one of its' most successful Russsian spies, Oleg Penkovsky, who was sen- sary to compel a Russian climb- 
tenced to death in 1963, is an event unprecedented in the history of espionage; “°^ n - ^ e a t c d messages 
“The Penkovsky Papers,” when they are published in book form a month from; penkovsky P kept LuingThTpoli- 
now, will be found to reveal much of the inner workings of Soviet intelligence, which; t[cal leadership of the West that 

~ i *._i v. : M T\r\ct cfVintir Vtrmr rv\ 1 1 n'K Vi a »roc r>K1n fn vnnnvf 4-n fV*** Kh rilfihrhAv's harlr W3S WOTse 



some of the most influential 
posts in Moscow. 

Why has the CIA, which only 
has a half share, so to speak, in 
the Penkovsky papers— he was 
working jointly for the British 
( and the Americans — agreed to 
release them for publication? 
The answer *is probably to be 
found in the context of the papers 
themselves, and of the time when 
they are boi'ng published. 

Whether’ the papers have been 
doctored by the CIA or not it is 
impossible to say, though 
indisputable that they have 
cut. What remains provides 
much evidence of the rivalry 
hatred between the various 
of the Soviet intelligence 
sation, of the “moral degrada- 
tion” as Penkovsky describes 
of high personages in the intel- 
ligence, military, and political 
community, that if true it can 
hardly fail to affect their stand- 
ing and careers in the Soviet 
Union. To that extent, there- 
fore, the Penkovsky papers are a 
straightforward piece of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Many of the people he names 
have already been demoted, 
some publicly and some quietly, 
as a result of the investigations 
■made by the Russians themselves 
after Pcnkovsky’s arrest. Some, 
however, are still in positions of 
influence, and others have been 
slowly climbing back. , 

The more immediate reason 
■however, is to be sought in the 
publication later this week of a 
book by • Gordon Lonsdale, the 
Russian spy. Last year, Lons- 
dale, after serving three of the 
25 years to which he was sen- 
tenced, was exchanged .for the 
British business man Grevillc 
Wynne, imprisoned by the. 
-Russians as Pcnkovsky’s contact. 
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I f> ! military intelligence, lh< 
?**/&?' * * important piece of infoi 
OT nveycd by him to the W 
- corned the “secret w 





appcann_ 

41 Papers ” arc known to me to 
have been discussed by Western 
Government experts on Russia 
two or three years ago. Many 
of the passages are consistent 
with what has been slowly seep- 
ing through the official grape- 
vine about Penkovsky s reports 
to his Western intelligence 
masters. 

It may be that, in terms of 



Russia did 
military force, 
intercontinental, 
back up his 
Khrushchev 
made use of every opportunity 
to blackmail the West by the 
appearance of greater strength. 

However, In his messages oh 
the Berlin crisis, Penkovsky made 
it clear that -the Kremlin meant 
to go ahead with the signing of 
the peace treaty with East Ger- 
many, even if it led to hostilities, 
and he described the nature of 
these hostilities as envisaged in 
the most j Moscow. 

information |. The unquiet summer of 1961 
West con- t progressed towards the German 
corned the “ secret weapon ” ■ climax, with the suspension of 
about which Mr Khrushchev j Soviet arms cuts, increased mili- 
boasted in 1960. There need be | t-ary expenditure, and military 
doubt that Western Intelli- \ movements disguised as training 
once services were ordered to manoeuvres but designed to 
make every possible effort to i bring the troops and weapons 
break Mr Khrushchev’s secret, ' into Germany by D-day, he 
for failure to do so might have reported that the final decision 

put the West at a crcat, possibly ^ 

decisive, disadvantage. leaders at the time of the party 

Sovint* tatJi, ° n wiith their allies who would 

™? rc be attending the congress as 

nmri h nn!r^r £&"?* fraternal delegates. However, 

iiiin C ii,n C mnc.' r® while Khrushchev seemed deter* 

wc-mons-n ^ mined, many others were against 

believenhlr* ” Thn ninrchiic t> U «" tbc Berlin “adventure,” and 

kovsky rcDorTed to the ‘XT' specially Mikoyan. Marshal 
kovsky reported T< to West, jrarentsov, the Commander-in- 

Shicf of tactical missile forces, 


were angry with Khrushchev for 
his bombastic talk. 

„ Tlic weapon from which 
Khrushchev hoped so much was 
a missile powered by a nudear 
propellant. Having announced it 
prematurely at the beginning of 
Mr Khrushchev was press- 
iris. scientists — in his . usual 


impetuous manner — to produce r^rman* 
the goods. Some of them wanted' ucrmans 


vho was to be demoted later for 
lis close connections with the 
spy, told Penkovsky : “ Wc are 
-aking a risk, a big risk.” 

The plan was to sign the peace 
reaty with East Germany, and 
to tell the West that henceforth ■ 
it must deal with the East 


Oleg Penkovsky in 
colonel’s uniform 


access to 


on the question of 
West Berlin. East 


to make present* it^Mr cS n ^^uid“man^ 


Warning 


The publication of the Pen- 
kovsky papers would appear to 


Lonsdale's book is a psychological ;] )C a direct reply to the Soviet 
(Warfare operation in the reverse ; initiative, and a warning that the 
direction. It is dcstigncd.to satisfy West is prepared to play the 
the curiosity of the Western game— onlv much -more dcvaslat- 
pubTic about the Russian spy’s jngiy t imn‘lhc Russians. At least 
adventures from bis own mouth some of those concerned in this 
and, in the process, to cause aspect of East-West warfare 
what dissension it can between would seem anxious to get their 


later Ilia t ***»• Kfen^Tnd U ‘^uld 
i vea r ^ ^ an(? a ??nn^d a^^t fining up to the Western forces to 

■ u-hidi was attended by some of !i 8ht thei 5 way throuc , h - Thc ,? as ^ 
the most important men dnthe? c ? n , an . foi ; ces - /° or] J C ^P C(1 
military missile programme. a JJ5* trained, and with qucstion- 

able morale, would cave in, wh$ro 
i^ hnl 0 ! 1 ! wcn « f' CC0l . xll TjS upon the Western forces would 
l !i? ncw ^ m!| c fl°d themselves facing the 

^n?fn t 1 hc / rouTld * ^oa " second echelon” of well-armed 
observers waited for some 20 1 Soviet forces, 
minutes, then came out of the 1 ■ 

shelter. At this point the missMo CGRtiruBd* 

exploded, , killing 300 people, 
among them the Commander in 


Western nations. There is also a 


good deal of propagSapjarciWBCl 
times skilful and sometimes 
crude, for Soviet policies., • , 

1 5 19S5 



docs. 


Chief of the Soviet missile forces. 
Marshal Ncdcfcin. The only nai»f 1 


^ . u The only part 1 

/j?2hiaGIAgR0l°8Om 3®«€?8M0iei TO064-4 

r.f Tiri*,ich innri American Sov ! ct P ress was wu report on the 
of British and America untimely death of Marshal Ned- 


i«4kiTi n k>w» " nAiim vrvnrh uimiiiciy uvam ot iuarsnai wea- 

irUclllgcnce experts could vouen c ], in an( j severa i other officers 
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The Ministry of Defence pass which Penkovsky 
■ - sent a photograph of it to 

Soviet plan 

The Soviet plan was designed 
1 11 to win without a fight, but to 
be ready to fight if it comes to 
. that.” The Soviet General Staff i 
■ had planned a number of moves • 
,to feci out Western intentions. 
One tank .brigade was to stand 
. by for 1 an attack. If it was 
..knocked out, another brigade was 
Vto be sent in, and then the 
second echelon, brought to 
readiness on the borders of the 
:■ Soviet Union, and in Poland, and 
' * i- Czechoslovakia, was to be brought 

into action. 

.Some 'of the details are much 
' like what was suspected publicly 
at the time. But, with this pre- 
cise knowledge of Soviet inten- 
tions, -the US was able to display 
to the Soviet Union both by dip- 
lomatic means and by the dis- 
position of its forces in Europe 
its determination to fight if need 
be, . 






used to gain access to the classified library* He 
the West before his arrest. 

The alarums and excursions of I 
that summer may be forgotten 
now, but it was a [ close thing. 

The headlines, even in the 
“ Guardian” spoke of "The 
Brink of War ” over Berlin. 

(quoting Mr -Khrushchev), or 
proclaimed, over a story from 
Washington: '’Russians made to 
see German crisis could mean 
war.” Mr Macmillan who cannot 
have been reading Pcnkovsky’s 
reports, at first announced at an ' 
impromptu press conference : 
while playing golf at Gleneagles' 
that the Berlin crisis was 11 got 
up by the press,” -but soon he, 

! too, changed his tune. And in 
; October, at - the party congress,. 

I Mr -Khrushchev himself 
; announced that there was no 
, longer any hurry about the 
German * peace treaty— and • 
i suddenly all was sweetness and 1 
light again. My guess is that the 
West was able to stare the 
Russians down because it knew, i 
from Penkovsky, what was in Mr ! 

Khrushchev's mind, ! 

No doubt this, as many other 1 
Penkovsky reports, would have ' 
been accepted only after confirm- 
ation from other intelligence 
sources. But his papers leave 
little doubt that he had access to 
some of the most detailed ’and' 1 
most desirable secrets ip the' 
annals of espionage. It can be 
said with no exaggeration that ; 
when they are presented in full 1 
the book, which is being rushed 
.through the press by Doubleday 
in the United States and by 
Col tons in Britain, will make 
publishing history.. V ' 

■i-y "(Copyright reserved/ ' > 
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let union's intention 
"the international patent 
fcfltiftient has itirred Ameri- 
f&EL Jchlishers and authors to 
that similar favor will 
|glly shown for the 
pal Copyright Conven- 

cans in public and pri- 
>acities have urged So- 
cials and book men to 
leir country come into 
right pact, which binds 
nations. The Soviet re- 
has been that It would 
cially disadvantageous 
country. 

present situation Is that 
&n books are translated 
jissian without permis- 
and usually without pay- 

Continued on Page 13, Column 7 
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of royalties. American 
^fpffblishors are free to treat 
et books in the same JS?ay_T 
sometimes authorization Jsj 
j (g feal hEd through the Soviet ip-.] 
*t^na*1onal book agency, 1^20% 

* cfijaarodnaya Kniga. . J' 
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Appeal t»* Senate Panel 
The Senate Foreign Reiat iQjjjis 
Committee, received if “ 
Lently completed heal 
East-West trade, an 1 r 
from a committee of AljjfoelkJ 
publishers that the qU6S®B .Of j 
& copyright agreement" tot in- 
cluded in any American tra$e: 
negotiations with the Sfeviet; 
Union. 

- The State Departmwtfi lm\ 
taken up the copyright ques-j 


Bpja rbdnaya Kniga. .-i u . »J - with the Soviet J 

According to Dan Lacy, njpijj -Sent at intervals ov« 



director of the Ameftbaiij 
>k Publishers Council 
j rfrft r e American printed 
~ Is translated into Ru 
is the reverse case. If 
ians adhered to the c 
agreement, thereto 
Tr payments to the. U 
tes would presumbly 
j er than coyright rev 
ffipm Americans. 

Robert W. Frase, director 
joint Washington office 
American Book Publish 
incil and the American Te 
Publishers Institute, ej 
„that 500 to 600 Ameri 
[fic, technical and pro 
books are translated 
led -in the Soviet Un 
Jear. He puts the num 
net books published 
;an editions at “a f< 
in a year.” 

;ever, American public 

" e nninte rl nnf fa iOxoIti. 

i-ouricer parts that copy- 
bo ver music as well as 
and suggested that the 
[balance of payments would fad 
vofme XT. S. S. R. in this cajg4 
A committee of American puK 
h ichors consisting of Curtis BeUF 
Ijamiit Kurt Enoch, Bradfo** 
■Wiley, M. R. Robinson a’ 
fStp^Lunt, with Mr. Frase 
secretary, discussed the copy- 



years. No new move is eHP^t , 
jed in Washington, becfgjs^ the 
political sit^illfi'i s» 

. I^tpi’opitious in vieic,.pf thei 
Far F ast conflict cent^H 0 |g i on 
South Vietnam. 

’ • “^ard Booher, pri 
^.CcOraw-Hill Bo 1 
c has dealt with 
about the cop_ 
ice 1958. He sai 
hoped that 
, the U.S.S.R. 
ting about thes« 

L :r. Booher see 
community ir 
non is aware 
jf royalties w 

fJ-jrai*. ^ «■ «•*=*** -- 

jan intellectual : * class 

M the books tHWfslated 

Russian come litnjl. Amfn- 
Vtan universities, he pointed: QU? • 

Constant Pressure 

Booher said _ 
f^tMshers pressed onlL,, 
^■vtets, on each oecasisn. wlWPt;. 
‘ithey gel togther, that : mj&ny: 
more Soviet books vrtmid: he 
translated and published JU the 
United. States if a copyTi$l*t 
agreement were in force. Quite 
a few American publishlcgt^Jm 
said, *bave been “burned' 1 Wlfeiy. 
they invested, in translation ©6 




Irlght issue with the Soviet 
{Moscow in 1962. 

; f J^jjgvenson Sought Fees 

E. Stevenson, chief deC 
kBtttoCrto the United Nations 
njjjlfed the Soviet Union in 195L, 
jiXL a ^private capacity, represent- 
to ask for payments to 
authors and drama- 
tor the production of their 
i |n the U, S. S. R. 
^pviets have paid some 
an authors who visited 
K The payments, how- 
sc, generally nave been in 
o viet purrency in amounts suf- 
cient to pay the authors' ex- 
•• —- M - ■*“ Soviet 



while in the 

publishers , have 

establish a system of, _ 

authors wlien “IhW 


_ Russian book only fco C£nd| 
I that the .same book w&a bfif 
out by another ; pH 

,^ftsuit is that Artetdcahtl 
shers are afraid . tb 
bfU bns of Russian 

tri rift specialiy technical or identlfiq 
sjr which expeihsfes 

large and a total sale^ ^ 
copies is all that car* 
pected, he said. The 
Texbook Publishers 
has tried to deal with 
lem by keeping a lii 
proposed translations, % 

Booher said publisher#^ 
wary. m 

He added that he : 

I the Soviets would e| 

[find that the economical 


on copyrights could be 116; 
equilibrium, especially |f 
encour^ed writers, tv 
..WCrks Jhat American r, cao Fm: 
Wiii jmd ’ interesting. 
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